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BURNS AND SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 
(See 7 8. viii. 247, 416.) 

As the names of Sir Henry Raeburn and Alex- 
ander Nasmyth have recently been before the pub- 
lic in connexion with well-known portraits of Burns, 
and the question has been raised as to the relative 
share which each artist had in producing them, I 
beg to lay before your readers two letters which 
bear distinctly upon that portrait of the poet which 
is now upon loan at Bethnal Green, and forms 
of the National Collection of Historical Worthies. 

There can be no uncertainty about the chief 
authorship of the picture being attributable to 
Alexander Nasmyth, a personal friend of Robert 


The origin of the it is admirably told by 
the artist’s son, Mr. James Nasmyth, of Hammer- 
field, Penshurst, himself a most accomplished 
draughtsman, and happily still among us, in his 
‘Autobiographical Memoirs,’ edited by Samuel 
Smiles, LL. . I quote the third edition, pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray in 1885. Mr. Nasmyth 
informs us (p. 33) that his father, Alexander Nas- 
myth, had been introduced to the poet by Mr. 
Miller at Dalswiaton. When Burns visited Edin- 
bargh an intimate friendship sprang up between 
him and the artist, and they fad many interesting 
walks together in the neighbourhood of the romantic 
city. Mr. James Nasmyth adds :— 


“Burns had a strange aversion to sit for his portrait, 
though often requested to do so. But, when at my 
father’s studio, Burns at last consented, and his portrait 
was rapidly painted, It was done in the course of a few 
hours, and my father made a present of it to Mrs. Burns. 
The portrait is now in the Royal Scottish Academy at 
Edinburgh,” 

A mezzotint engraving of it was afterwards pub- 
lished by William Walker, when the painter said 
to Mr. Walker :— 

“ Your admirable engraving conveys to me a more true 
and lively remembrance of Burns than my own picture 
of him does; it so perfectly renders the spirit of his 
expression, as well as the details of his every feature.” 
This picture was exhibited in the British Portrait 
Gallery department of the great Art Treasures 
Exhibition at Manchester in 1857, No. 317 of the 
Catalogue. This valuable historical collection was 
under the excellent management of Mr, Peter 
Cunningham, and he thus describes the portrait :— 

“* Robert Burns, painted by Alexander Nasmyth. Lent 
by Colonel William Nicol Burns. Engraved in 1787 b 
Beugo for the second edition of Burns’s poems, Th 
picture hung in the poet’s house in the poet's lifetime.” 
The same picture was again seen in England at 
the great Loan Exhibition of Portraits held at South 
Kensington in 1867. It was No. 804 of the Cata- 
logue, and thus described :— 

“Painted by Alexander Nasmyth. Lent by Colonel 

W. N. Burns. Canvas 13 by 154 inches. Inscribed at 
back, ‘ Painted from Mr. Robert Burns, by his friend 
Alex. Nasmyth, Edin., 1787.’” 
The picture has now found its appropriate resting- 
place in the National Gallery of Scotland at Edin- 
burgh, and is thus described in the Official Cata- 
logue, 1886, No. 34, p. 127:— 

“ Portrait of Robert Burns, Bequeathed by Colonel 
William Burns, H.E£.1.C.8. On the back of the picture 
is the following statement :— 

I hereby certify that this is the original Portrait of 
the Poet by Alexander Nasmyth, Landscape Painter, in 
Edinburgh, and is the only authentic Portrait of him in 
existence, or at least the only Portrait of the Poet whose 
authenticity is indisputab:e. 

Rozert Burns, Eldest Son of the Poet. 

Dumfries, April 28th, 1834, 

It is also signed on the back by the Artist, ‘ Painted from 
Me Robert Burns by his friend Alext Nasmyth, Edin‘, 
From this portrait Nasmyth made two copies : one 
for George Thomson, of Edinburgh, which is now 
in the National Portrait Gallery in London, pre- 
sented in 1858 by John Dillon, Esq.; and the 
other is now the property of Elias Cathcart, Esq., 
of Auchendrane. 

The replica painted for Burns’s friend, Mr. George 
Thomson, d to his son William, who dis 
of it through the agency of Mr. John Scott, of the 
firm of Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi, in Pall Mall 
East, London. It became the property of Mr. John 
Dillon, who generously presented it to the National 
Portrait Gallery at an early period of its existence. 
The first offer to the gallery was made by letter to 


Mr. William Smith, an influential member of the 
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Board of Trustees, and eminent print- 
seller of Lisle Street, Soho. @ following letters 
will show the way in which the name of Sir Henry 
Raeburn was associated with it. The picture was 
accepted by the Trustees at a Board Meeting held 
in June, 1858, and it appears in their Second 
Annual Report, printed March 18, 1859, as “ Robert 
Burns 1759-1796, Painted by Raeburn and Nas- 
myth. | Presented by John Dillon, Esq., June, 
1858.” 

Many years afterwards, about 1872, a communi- 

cation was received from Mr. James Nasmyth, ex- 

ing his full conviction that Sir Henry Raeburn 
Ca ae part in the portrait in question, and that 
the picture was painted by his father alone. Upon 
this, the Trustees unanimously determined to omit 
the name of Raeburn, and the alteration was made 
both on the written tablet attached to the frame 
and in the printed copies of the Catalogue. M 
own impression is that, beyond the possibility of a 
few touches to give point to the features by deepen- 
ing the shadows, the picture was entirely painted 
by Alexander Nasmyth. The tone of colour, treat- 
ment, and method of working are entirely different 
from any of Raeburn’s known productions. 

The following letters will now speak sufficiently 
for themselves :— 

Letter from Mr, John Dillon to Mr. William 
Smith, F.S.A., one of the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery :— 

12, Craven Hill, Bayswater, June 22, 1858. 
* My dear Sir,—I beg to offer to the National Gallery of 
Portraits the likeness of Robert Burns, by Alexander 
me touched upon and finished by Sir Henry Rae- 


urn. 
The accompanying letter will tell, and confirm, its 


ry. 
It appears that Nasmyth from his original sketch of 
Burns, taken from the life, painted two portraits. The 
one I saw some years since in the possession of my friend 
jor Burns, son of the poet, and has been engraved. 
he other, the one now in question, was painted for 
Mr. Thompson [sic], of Edinburgh, the well-known pub- 
lisher of the songs of Burns, with music, from whose son, 
Mr. Wm. Thompson [sic], thro’ Mr. Scott, of Pall Mall 
(Messrs, P. & D. Colnaghi & Co,), I obtained the picture, 
If, by the aid of your kind services, the picture should 
be considered acceptable, it would be to me a matter of 
great gratificati 


on. 
Iam, my dear Sir, faithfully 
(Signed) 


Joun 

William Smith, Esq., &c. 

Letter from Mr. William Thomson to Mr. John 
Scott, Pall Mall East (Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi 
& Co.) :— 

16, Bayham Terrace, Camden Town, 
23 July, 1851, 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of yesterday, I 
believe the Portrait of Burns in your hands was ted 
by Alexander Nasmyth from an original study in his pos- 
session, and I am not aware of its having any relation to 
the picture of Major Burns. 

Mr. Nasmyth painted the likeness with much care, 
and at my Father's ion, he consented to its 
touched upon and fini by Sir Henry Raeburn. By 


pam who knew the Poet, this joint work has always 
considered the finest and most truthful, 

Mr. Taylor and several other Gentlemen seem to think 
35/. a small sum for such a work, and, without altogether 
rejecting the offer, I should prefer waiting a little longer, 
hoping that a higher wil! be made. 

Mr, Tait and Mr. R. Chambers recommended adver- 
tising the Manuscript letters and Portrait for competi- 
tion; and, to give the Americans time to send Orders, 
the 23rd August was mentioned as the day when the 
highest offer, if approved, would be yo 

Perhaps you will agree with me in thinking—under 
these circumstances, that we should wait for another 
month before coming to a decision—unless something 
very tempting were offered. 

Considering the large Sums already given for Burns's 
manuscript letters, 260/. is a small sum comparatively 
for this splendid and very complete Collection ! 

Mr. R. Chambers told my sister very lately that a small 
Bookseller in Ayr purchased a single letter of Burns, for 
which he paid Twenty-five pounds. 

Mr, Tait says that Burns is far more popular in 


Y | America than in England, nearly as much so as he is in 
Scotland. 


I remain, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 
(Signed) Wx. Txomson, 

John Scott, Esq., Pall Mall East. 

It will be seen by the above that neither Mr. 
William Thomson nor Mr. John Dillon was aware 
that the picture bequeathed by Col. William Burns 
was the actual “ original study,” rapidly painted in 
Nasmyth’s studio, and given by him to Mrs. Burns, 
as described by Mr. James Nasmyth, the son, and 
that from this picture the artist afterwards made 
two copies, or repetitions ; one for Mr. George 
Thomson, Clerk to the Board of Manufactures, 
Edinburgh (now in London), and the other belong- 
ing to Mr. Elias Cathcart, of Auchendrane. I can- 
not attach much importance to the assumption that 
Raeburn ‘‘ touched upon and finished ” the por- 
trait now at Bethnal Green. It is so like the 
Edinburgh portrait that if Raeburn did anything 
to one he must have worked also upon the other. 

Raeburn was only two years older than Nas- 
myth. They were friends. In 1787 both 
had studied in Italy, but Henry Raeburn had 
known Sir Joshua Reynolds in London and 
travelled abroad with the advantage of his intro- 
duction, Grorce Scuarr. 


LETTERS OF THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE AND 
COL, JOHN HUTCHINSON. 

The two following letters may interest readers of 
*‘N. & Q” The first, from the e of Newcastle, 
was intercepted and printed in a Parliamentary 
newspaper, viz., ‘Several ings in Parlia- 
ment,’ 18-25 Sept., 1651 :— 

My Loxp,—Your Lordship’s Letter by Creswell is so 
nobly kind, friendly, and so wise counsel, as it is too 
for ~ Pen, Inke, and Paper, only it hath made me 
over thankfulnesse, and that is as much as I can either 


say or do. For my estate they are now selling of, it is 
against all the old tenents that I should be a Traytor and 
Rebell, and all my estate confiscate, and I to be 

without mercy, and none will lend me two shillings here, 
but flye me, and know not how to put bread into my 
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taken from him by our Wise, just, and grave 


cellors. Againe to Passe the time away withall, my Lord 


es cannot Tesolve, then we shake our heads and 
shrugge our shoulders with ruden 
uce more, but the Scots lle 8ay no more, 

e@ of Yorks Court is no more then wag in Noah’s 

¢, 18 persons with some beasts, and these 18 persons 


of any gentleman in England” j 
School divinity,” ang « had a m 
valued at a thousand pounds” (ibid. p. 93), 


tor Killegrew, Dr. Statesman great projects that 
gumes to nothing, nor can come to any thing, they have 


me when I shall waite of you at White. 
Your Lordship’s most faithful 


this Letter, 
“ee following letter from Col, Hutchinson to 
letter, which was kindly communicated to me by 
Arthur Evans :— 


Sin,—I have enquired throughout Duck Lane and little Sternholde, {n-)» Ailesgate Street, Rose 
Brittaine, but cannot gett your booke: I have heard of 


I have given to my Cosen Tho: Byrea, there is too 


One is to looke at y* de Criste: Longsmythe Street, 


™, if you put in the other then draugh it noe farther y® 


yo" moste obedient sonne 
ies, id 5 drops of London y* 20 of August, 


Pp Hurcurnsow, 
p by them for the banquet, One wiser than the seech you present my humble dut to my mother 
ma asked how it should be performed, which our wis- | and my love to both my sisters, af “ 
domes never thought of before, so w 


h 
hand, Probably that of Sir Thomas 
Hutchinson, who was “the most eminent scholar 


C. H. 


ey might 
hold schools of theology in the said tower, (Close 
obliged Servant Roll, 30 Hen, III )—Order to make & chamber 
W. Newoasrie, 

Antwerpe the 8 of Feb. 1650, 


Gate, East Gate, Barton Street (wherein are & cot- 
tage called Rotten Rewe, and the house of Thomas 


os 
"89, 
423 
always 
mouth, as if I was the arrantest knave and Rogue in the Tepaye y* ay A againe, The Queene Mother of France ig 
0 think World, I vow to God the ridiculousnesse of it makes me for certainly looked for to be here this weeke and has 
bgether- laugh heartily. }j } " had bis shi Hatton howse here in Holborne appointed for her, there 
longer, is little hopes of an agreement with Scotland, I cannot 
tell you any particulars ag yet, soe soone ag I can you shal! 
adver. selfe gravely heare them, | intend (God Willing) to goe to Edward 
mpeti- B Vouncel, as wise and Provident Parents to Provide | this next weeke, but will not stay there above one weeke, 
Orders, the best we could for our children, agreed upon a Match if I can [ will write to you before I £0e and then you 
en the between my son Harry and her daughter, and gravely | shall have more of y* Scotts businesse, tii] then I hi 
articled, bought eighteen Pennyworth of Ribond for the | take my leave y 
~under wooing, the old Lady a lean Chicken in a Pipkin for 43 
nother Dinner, with thre = 
ething 
Was Written is not given, 
ite mat; Was intailed upon my Son | but it is evidently 1638, as Marie de Medicis came 
smal) aries as I could estate nothing, the old Lady was very | to England in October, 1638 (Sanderson, ‘ Life of 
8, for angry * — but I had more — than modesty, I - Charles [.,’ P- 247). Hutchinson had just married 
amined her, aving examined o adies in my time, an “ 
ar ip found she had as little. So the times have broke that 638, li at 
is in grave intention, yet the joynture and portion being alike aoe oe »,, was living in the neigh- 
5 one might think ‘it might goon. And so Harry is a lusty bourhood with his Wife's mother. Sir Edward 
ON, Batchelor beging homeward for England, but the yong | Mentioned above js Sir Edward Hungerford, 
Lady truly is very deserving and vertuous; One of the! brother of Tady Apsley (see ‘Life of Qol’ : 
Mr. cast privy Councellors hig Majesty left here behind : Hutchinson,’ ed. 1885, i, 81, 92). On the bac ; 
Every letter and boak of News we gravely deliver our the letter are . ? 
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pumas, who died Sept. 11, 5-6 Phil et Mar.; 
ld Longmeade, in the parish of St. Mary Lode, 
Gloucester, and a messuage at Harthurst, in the 
_ of Cheltenham. (Privy Seal Bills, May, 1 

iz.)—Ebergate alias Westgate Street; Watring- 
strete, (Patent Roll, 19 Eliz. part iv.) 

Hereford.—Lane called Froggelone, in suburbs 
of Hereford, contiguous to the Predicant Friars. 
Close Roll, 26 Edw. III., dorso.)\—Le Chauncery 

ouse, Widiuershestrete ; chantry in chapel over 
the Northdore of the Cathedral. (Patent Roll, 3 
Edw. VI., part xi.}—The Chauntry House, in the 
cemetery of the Cathedral. (Ibid., 19 Eliz.)— 
Garden in the Oastle of Hereford, called the 
King’s Orchard. (Fines Roll, 49 Hen. VI.) 

Hertford.—Twenty-two stones of lead to cover 
the windows of the Queen’s chamber, and to make 
— between the chamber and the chapel, in 

ertford Castle, at 54d. per stone; making a 
herbarium next to the Queen’s chamber ; making 
the Queen’s “clocetta” in her chapel, eighteen 
ef work, 45s, Hospital of Holy Trinity. (House- 
hold Account of Queen Isabelle, 32 Edw. III.; 
Cott. MS. Galba, E. xiv.)—Messuage bounded by 
the cemetery of the church of Hertford on the 
east, the messuage called Wadardes on the west, 
the field called Castelfeld, and the island called 
Bukhornesey, lying next to Hasywoddes in the 
parish of Hertford, (Close Roll, 1 Edw. IV.) 

Horsham.—Le Brotherhouse, le Northstrete. 
(Patent Roll, 3 Edw. VL., part ii.) 

Huddersfield. — Paid to ote Deyuill, Keeper 
of Pontefract Castle, 21/. 10s, 5d. for the construc- 
tion of a watermill at Hudresfeld. (Liberate 
Roll, 3 Edw. III.) 

Ipswich.—The great house called the Stylyard, 
in the parish of St. Elen; the parishes of St. 
Nicholas and St. Mary Elinour ; the inn called the 
a) Head. (Close Roll, 1-2 Phil. et Mar., 
part 1. 

Leeds.—Paid to Thomas de Deyuill 227. 15s. 4d. 
for the construction of a watermill at Leeds, by 
order of King Edward II. in his nineteenth year. 
(Liberate Roll, 3 Edw. III.) 

Leicester.—The new College of our Lady at Lei- 
cester, which is of our foundation. (Register of 
John of Gaunt, vol. i. fol. 155, b.; June 2, 1372.) 
—Of florins of Florence and dokettes of Jeen 
[Genoa], and other gold, in two parcels, there re- 
mains in my Lord’s treasury, Leicester, 2,739 florins 
and dokettes. Of doubloons of Castile there re- 
main in the said treasury, 12,189. Of florens of 
Aragon, 1,169. 7s. 3d. (Compotus of Robert de 
Whitteby, Receiver-General of John, Duke of 
Aquitaine and Lancaster, 15-16 Ric. II., Duchy 
Documents, div. 28, bundle 3, No. 2, fol. 1.)— 
Licence granted, Jan. 12, 1401, to John Elvet 
[late treasurer of the Duchess Constance] to found 
a chantry in the church of the College of new St. 
Mary’s, Leicester, for his soul, and that of our 


dearest Lord and father, and that of Constance 
our mother, deceased, (Patent Roll, 2 Hen. IV., 
part i.)— Licence granted, March 8, 1403, to Ralph, 
Earl of Westmoreland, to found a chantry of two 
priests in the Church of St. Mary of Leicester, for 
the salvation of John, Duke of Aquitaine and Lan- 
caster, our father, and our mother...... Constance, 
buried (hwmata) in that church. (Ibid. 4 Hen, 
IV., part ii.)—Grant, June 5, 1404, to the College 
of St. Mary, Leicester, for the souls of John Duke 
of Lancaster...... our mother Constance, our dear- 
est consort Mary Countess of Derby, and our 
dearest brothers, who are buried in the Collegiate 
Church aforesaid. (Ibid., 5 Hen. IV., part ii.)— 
By indenture dated April 18, 1450, David Brom- 
feld, of Leicester, and Margaret, his wife, grant tene- 
ments in Belgraugate, in the eastern suburb of 
Leicester, next to the tenement of Joan Monsorelle, 
“now mine,” extending from the King’s highway 
to Plowmanlane; the land called lachepolescroftes, 
“inter comunem balcun qui ducit usque ad eccle- 
siam S’c’e Margarete,” and a piece of land belong- 
ing to the Hospital of St. John of Leicester ; land 
towards the Chapel of St. John Baptist, between 
Peturbed, &c....... which extends from the King’s 
highway to the lane called Barkebylane. my, 
croftes, between the land belonging to New 

lege...... extending to the Bishop of Lincoln’s land. 
Land running from the end of Barkebylane oppo- 
site to the Chapel of St. John Baptist, from the 
King’s 7 yatta to Barkebylane. (Close Roll, 31 

en. VI. 

The brothers of Henry IV., named in one of 
these Leicester extracts, have received little notice 
from genealogists. Their names were Edward, 
John, and John, and they were all older than him- 
self. King Edward III. gave rewards to mes- 
sengers who brought news of birth of children of 
the Duke of Lancaster on three occasions: Feb. 21, 
1363 (161. 13s. 4d.), May 4, 1366 (ditto), and 
June 1, 1367 (51). These were for official letters; 
the actual bringer of the news was rewarded on 
the last occasion with 261. 13s. 4d. Henry IV. 
himself was the child born in 1367, as his own 
compotus bears witness, and he and the prince 
born in 1366 are alone distinctly called ‘‘ son.” 
In the other case the tantalizing abbreviation 
“fil” isused. This entry may refer either to one 
of the three brothers or the younger sisters, Eliza- 
beth and Isabel, the latter of whom died in 
infancy; but I suspect that Isabel was younger 
than Henry. HERMENTRUDE. 

(To be continued.) 


Tae Mass.—It has been already mentioned in 
these columns that the Latin word missa for the 
holy Eucharist occurs first in St. Ambrose of 
Milan in the letter in which, in writing to his sister, 
the abbess or prioress 
“missam celebravi.” 


St. Marcellina, he says, 
But it should be further 
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noted that in a prayer composed by him and ad- 
dressed to Christ he says :— 

“Summe sacerdos et vere Pontifex, Jesu Christe...... 
propter magnam clementiam tuam concede mihi mis- 
sarum solemnia mundo corde et puré mente celebrare.” 

I think that “missarum solemnia” and “ mis- 
sarum sacrificia” are phrases that logically and 
grammatically do not mean “iterated” masses or 
multiplied Eucharists, but are simply rhetorical 
or grammatical phrases for the sacrifice of the 
mass, 7. ¢., the holy Eucharist itself. Iam inclined, 
also, to think (following the learned Connop 
Thirlwall, late Bishop of St. David's) that in the 
Latin and coauthoritative text with the English of 
the Anglican Thirty-nine Articles (vide Art. xxxi.) 
the words “missarum sacrificia” probably mean 
the Eucharist itself, and that (the plural, as I have 
said, being purely rhetorical) the opinion con- 
demned is not the dogma that the Eucharist is 
the valid and only Christian sacrifice, or the opinion 
that it is efficacious for quick and dead, or the 
opinion that, as Savonarola said, and said rightly 
and nobly, in one of his extant sermons, one mass 
offered in faith is better than a multitude of 
masses offered without faith, Du Caumont 
mentions (‘Abécédaire,’ Caen, 1870) that the 
multiplication of altars in one church (like burials, 
except of saints or great secular persons, inside 
churches) is medisval, and not primitive. The 
Article xxxi. means simply this, and a note to a 
correspondent in the Church Times has shown this 
clearly, namely, that the Eucharist does not sup- 
— the sacrifice of Calvary or remedy any 

fects in it; that neither—and this is an error 
against which the article is apparently directed, 
and the Council of Trent says very much the 
same thing—is the sacrifice of the Cross available 
only for the remission of sin original as opposed 
to sin actual, whereas the mass alone purges sin 
actual; but that the sacrifice of the Cross and 
of the Christian altar are a continuing sacrifice, 
one and indivisible, H. ve B. 


Tar Grave or Heyry Francis Cary.—In ‘Old 
and New London,’ vol. vi. p. 555, occurs the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

“Carey [sic], the translator of Dante, resided at 
Chiswick in Hogarth’s house, and lies buried in the 
churchyard close under the south wall of the chancel. 
His monument was a few years ago rescued from ob- 
livion, and restored at the expense of the vicar, who 
carefully enclosed it with iron railings.” 

In an obituary notice of the Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary, the Atheneum of August 24, 1844, states 


* that “Mr, Cary well deserved the place in Poet’s 


Corner in Westminster Abbey which......was 
gtanted to his remains.” 

Wandering into the venerable abbey the 
other day, I copied the following from a siab on 
the floor of Poet’s Corner, on the north side of the 
grave of Thomas Campbell :— 


Underneath 
Lie the Remains of 
Henry Francis Cary, M.A. 
Vicar of Abbots Bromle 
Formerly Vicar of Kingsbury Warwick 
Translator of Dante 
Born Dec. 6 1772 
Died Aug. 14 1844. 

I feel bound to believe that the grave in the 
abbey contains the remains of Cary, but at the 
same time shall be glad of an authoritative state- 
ment in the face of the reported restoration and 
enclosure of the grave by the Vicar of Chiswick, as 
set forth in the paragraph from ‘Old and New 
London.’ Eppone. 


Bur anp Ben.—A certain looseness in the em- 
ployment of Scottish words and phrases is becoming 
noticeable in current literature. One of the most re- 
cent examples occurs in an article in the November 
Good Words, on ‘The Author of “ Willie Winkie.”’ 
The writer, speaking of workmen’s cottages as 
seen “at the edge of the town, where the country 
begins and the street ceases to be a street, and 
turns into a road,” describes them as having “two 
windows on each side of the door, the kitchen 
‘ben’ and the parlour ‘but.’” More pom | 
such dwellings will have only one window on e 
side of the door; but the serious matter is that in 
this description the two ends of the cottage are 
reversed. ‘But’ and ‘ben’ are, of course, good 
Scottish names for the kitchen and the parlour, or 
inaer apartment, respectively. As Jamieson points 
out, ben is from A.-S. binnan, and is the signifi- 
cant designation of the “locus secretior in penetra- 
libus domus.” Moreover, to get into favour with 
one’s superior is equivalent to being “geyan far 
ben,” as if privileged to visit the inner and better 
apartment. “But the house,” on the other hand, 
is nearer the outside, as the etymology of the word 
denotes. “But and ben” has been an equivalent 
for a cottage from early days. Gavin Douglas 
(‘ a.,’ iv. xii. 25) says the news of Dido’s tragic 
end spread through Carthage as 

A furius flamb, kendillit and birnand schire, 
Spreding fra thak to thak, baith but and ben. 
Small’s annotation to this is “the outer and inner 
rooms of a house.” It is still a good literary ex- 
pression in well-written Scottish verse, as, for 
example, in Principal Shairp’s vivid and haunting 
‘ Bush aboon Traquair’ :— 
Frae mony a but and ben, 
By muirland, holm, and glen, 

They cam’ ane hour to spen’ on the greenwood sward. 
This is annotated in ‘Glen Desseray, and other 
Poems,’ edited by Mr. Palgrave, “ cottage kitchen 
and parlour.” A quotation which the Good Words 
writer makes from William Miller himself might 
have suggested the true distinction. A mother, 
speaking of her child’s educational progress, is 


made to remark :— 
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And I'm sure ere the dark hours o’ winter peep ben, 
Ye'll can read William Wallace frae en’ to en’, 


The use of ben in particular is admirably illustrated 

in the apologue of ‘The Wee Bunnock,’ which is 

told with skill and grace in Chambers’s ‘ Popular 

Rhymes of Scotland.’ Tuomas Bayne. 
elensburgh, N.B. 


Necessarigs or Lire 1n 1750.—The following 
items, showing the cost of divers necessaries of 
life in the most remote corner of Ireland 140 years 

may be of interest to some of the readers of 
*N. & Q.’ They are extracted from an account- 
book kept by John, eldest son of Daniel O'Connell, 
of Darrinane, co. Kerry. The writer died v.p. 
May 2, 1751, et. twenty-five. The entries range 
from January, 1746, to November, 1749, and are 
somewhat irritating from the constant recurrence of 
“sundry,” “to X. as per bill,” “ Pockett Expenses,” 
“ spent in company.” “Ye” and “the,” “F” and 
“ff” are used indiscriminately. 

For sweeping ye chimneys, 64d. 

To the priest at my ding, 5s. 5d. 

A pair of silk stockings, 2s. 2d. 

P* in Tralee for a private bed and room during the 
Assizes, 7s. 

Disburs’d in expences p’sonally at balls, &c., besides 
what my father used to pay for me, ll. 5s. 84d. 

Journey to Limerick, 17s, 4d, 

A comb for ye boy,* 14d. 

To rum bestow'd Will. Falvey 3 gall., 15s. 

hund* Fish do., 4s. 10d. 
‘o Kean Mahony for backing my horse aged 4 years 
this coming grass, 104d. 

My snuff-box cost in Dublin, 1/, 2s 9d. 

P* Jasper Lisk, the schoolmaster, for teaching my boy* 
to read, write, and siffre for a twelvemonth, 1s. 1d. 

, . a whip, garters, and comb for my boy,* 


4. 

P* dancing gloves, ls.; riding gloves, 1s. 74d. 

Pr, of Boots single channell’d, 15s. 

For pumps two p* single channell’d at 5s. 5d., 1 p* 
plain 4s, 4d.—15s. 2d. 

For a wigg of Sheehy in Killarney, 5s. 14d. 

P* McCann ye Taylor for making my coat, 2s. 2d. 

Pound Tobaccoe, 84d. 

Linnen 21 y® at 3s. and 14 y* Cambrick, 12s. 9d. 

A hay knife, 2s. 6d. 

For a suit of cloathes blue and scarlett, 4/. 4s. 3d. 

4 frails raisins, 12. 10s. 

: oa snuff high dry’d wh ought to hold 4 months, 

P* in the Post office of Limerick w** a letter to Gyles 
Sullivane on board the Edinburgh Man of Warr at Porths- 
mouth and pays postage as it is to goe aboard ship but 
not otherwise to England hence, 1s, 2d. 

A sett of Lockett buttons, 3s. 6d. 

A horse brush and 2 shoes, Is. 4d. 

Hungary water, 8d.; lawn 1 y*, 4s, 

A suit of cloathes, 6/. 10s. 6d. 

To Robert Hassett for my § of 80 heiffers yearlin 
wh my ffather has bought for him and me at 18s.—36/. 

2 pockett handkerchiefs, 2s, 8d.; Razors and strap, 
2s. 2d.; a quire paper, 5d.; a saddi cloath, 2s. 8d.; 4 
spoons plate, Os. 6d. 


* Servant, 


a maid Biddy Sullivan for a quarters wages, 


My wife's shoes, 2s, 84d. ; a cloak for her, 11s. 114d. 

1} doz. livery buttons for my boy, 114d. 

For a cow 2 years old, 1/. 5s. 

To ballance of a piece w'ch they pass’d on me as q 

quines, and prov'd to be but a deficient pistole, 17s. 9¢, 
iff., 5s. 


i 
me ae breeches for my boy, 2s. 2d.; 4 barrell oats, 


To Mrs. Carr ye midwife for deliver’g my wife yester. 
day of a daughter, 22s. 9d.; and p* Dr, Cronin who was 
calla in, lls. 44d. 

Wine 5 b. at 20d., 8s. 4d. ; beef 29 Ibs, at 2)d., 5s. 11id. 

A side lamb, 11d. 

Pockett Expences, 141. 7s. 5}d. 

To brandy in company Mesers. Rice, Hussey, Connor, 


and my Father, 1/, 7s. 9}d. 
Ross O'Connett. 
Killarney. 


Pompous Erirarns. (See 7" S. viii. 266, 316) 
—I send you one which I copied about thirty-five 
ears ago from the monument in the ground of the 
West Free Church, Rothesay. If not too long for 
your space, it will add one more to the number of 
these curiosities :— 
Peter Macbride 
Minister of the West Free Church. 
A chosen vessel, 
An ambassador for Jesus Christ 
eminently qualified for his Master's work. 
A bodily frame of masculine mould & of mien 
commanding—grave—majestic, 
suitably lodged a mind, powerful, penetrating firm, 
subdued to the truth, enrich'd with human learning 
and disciplined by grace. 

Living near to God, single in aim, singularly faithful. 
Rich unction, pressing earnestness, uncompromising 
fearlessness in declaring the whole counsel of God 
distinguished his public ministry. 

Christ crucified, the hope of heaven, 

Christ in believers, the ones of glory 
his favourite themes. 

To the whole form of the Lord’s house zealously faithful. 
On Zion's walls an unslumbering watchman. 
Affection, Humility, Wisdom, 

Shone in his pastoral life and private walk, 
tender in sympathy, of enlarged benevolence, 
given to hospitality, ready to distribute, 
the children of God, the objects of his tenderest regard, 
with burning zeal for the souls of men 
still encreasing among his favor’d flock, 
During a ministry of twenty years 
he went forth into the field 
opened by the memorable event of 1843, 

a standard bearer in the cause of his Royal Master 
and preaching incessantly, with increasing energy 
and zeal 
in the Western Isles 
and liy in Knapdale his native place 
where his labours were crowned with signal success 
fell at Easdale in the midst of his warfare 2"¢ Oct* 1846 
in the 49% year of his age, and 20% of his ministry 
A mighty man in Israel. 

His attached flock erect this monument. 

G. H. Taompsoy. 


E1rret.—The “ Tour Eiffel” recalls the Eiffel- 


geburge mountains of the Tyrol. Have we any 
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ble etymology of Eiffel? I may refer to the 
elsh hill named Yr Eifl, in Carnarvonshire, and 
the verb y/lo, to break. A. Haut. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Dictionary Querizs.—When did the phrase 
“& Co.” begin to be used in names of commercial 
firms? I want examples before 1818. Who first 
used the phrase “ To drive acoach and six through 
an Act of Parliament”? An example is wanted 
before 1700, when it is ascribed by Welwood to 
Chief Baron Rice. We have prepared a List of 
Special Wants for the next part of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ of which I will send a copy to any one 
use it, J. A. H. Murray. 

ord, 


Sonpiats.—In the little church of Dalton-le 
Dale, near Sunderland, fixed on the wall on the 
north side are the figures ix. x. xi. xii., so placed 
as to be opposite to the windows on the south side. 
Iam told that these were meant to act as a sun- 
dial. Are there any other instances of this arrange- 
ment? The same church also contains two recum- 
bent effigies. The dame in charge takes to herself 
some xvdos for having plastered these over with a 
preparation of her own concocting. The church is 
about to suffer internal restoration and repairs, 
which it is hoped will be cautiously and judiciously 

Receipt ror Satap.—The lines beginning 

Two large potatoes passed through kitchen sieve, 
which I had seen attributed to Sydney Smith, are 
contained in a recent issue of ‘The Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ and are headed “ Last Edition.” The 
last four lines— 

Then, though green turtle fail, though venison’s tough, 
And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 

Serenely full, the epicure may say,— 

“ Fate cannot harm me,—I have dined to-day ’— 

differ from the ending I had seen, which is— 

O green, O glorious, O herbaceous treat ! 

*T would tempt the dying anchorite to eat ! 

Back to the world he ’d turn his weary soul, 

And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl ! 

Which is the original version, and who the real 
author ? E. L. H. Tew, M.A, 
Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks, 


_ Parx.—Is the mention of a park at all frequent 
in Domesday ; and where such occurs, may it be 
taken in the same sense as that in which the term 
is at present understood, viz., the demesne or 
nee surrounding a mansion? The instance 

refer to is that of Donyatt, co. Somerset. The 


names of three Saxon possessors of three distinct 
manors in this parish are given, and a park is 
mentioned. Is it probable that one of these three 
dwelt in a mansion (such as it was) situated within 
the park? This park is further mentioned in a 
Placita Roll of John; and we know by a Patent 
of Edward III. that a mansion then existed 
here, being the seat of the Montacutes, Earls of 
Salisbury, and afterwards of the Duke of Somer- 
set, Lord Protector, and Sir Edward Coke, the 
illustrious Lord Chief Justice. It was originally 
called Wellingdon Park, but now goes by the 
name of Park Farm. Witutam Raprorp. 


CoLours.—Do any volunteer regi- 
ments carry colours ; and, if so, do they pamee 
special authority ? J. 


Arms.— Argent, three cross-crosslets fitchée 
issuing from as many crescents sable, Date 1662. 
Will some correspondent kindly throw light on the 
family represented by the above? | Corpvurr. 


Reavers or Ficrioy.—Will any reader send 
me any particulars respecting the proportion of 
works of fiction compared with other works pub- 
lished or lent by our great libraries ? 

Avsert L, Haynes. 

16, Ickburgh Road, Clapton, 


Macxtntosx. — Could any correspondent of 
‘N. & Q. inform me if William Mackintosh was 
a bailie of Rutherglen, Lanarkshire, from 1800 to 
1830? He was a native of Fife, and married, 
secondly, a lady named Lynch, in Rutherglen, 
where he possessed house property? By his first 
wife(?) he had issue : 1, David, married to Isa- 

la Simpson; 2, William, married to Janet, 
daughter of Edward Cash ; 3, Thomas, married to 
Miss Galloway ; 1, Elizabeth, married to David 
Reid ; 2, Margaret, died unmarried. Any par- 
ticulars of the family will be most acceptable. 

MackInNTOSH. 


“ Homanity” Martin.—Can any one tell me 
exact date and place of birth of Mr. Richard Mar- 
tin, of Ballinabench Castle, M.P. for Galway, who 
is commonly known by the above name by reason 
of the Martin Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals? I believe he was born in Dublin; it was 
early in February, 1754. He was educated at 
Eton and Cambridge. His father was Robert Mar- 
tin, Esq., of Dangan, co. Galway ; his mother a 
daughter of Lord Trinilestown. I should be thank- 
ful for any references to him. Is there any portrait 
in existence other than the poor copy (from an en- 
graving) and bad likeness in the rooms of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in Jermyn Street? Martiy. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


Fitz Rat¥ Quarrerines.—Bloomfield, under 


“KE. Herling,” speaks of the arms of Fitz Ralf 
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uartering Gu., wo bendlets ar., in an old stained 
window Oan any of your ers inform 
me whose coat of arms this was? John Fitz Ralf 
married Alice Walesburgh, and Burke gives the 
arms of that family as Ar., three bends gu., a 
bordure sa. bezantée, the field of which might be 
mistaken for the above; but I do not find Alice 
Walesburgh was an heiress. The Fitz, with coat 
Gu., two bends or, is the only other I find ap- 
proaching the first description, but I do not know 
who they were. y notes as to the family of 
Fitzralf of Pebeners, Suffolk, will be of great 
interest to me as their descendant through the 
Conyers and Lovells. R. G. 


Tae “Liprary or THE Fatuers.”—Who edited 
? 4 


Tae Psaums or Davip.—It is stated, on the 
authority of Hook’s ‘Church Dictionary,’ that the 
number of Psalms composed by David the psalmist 

bably exceedsseventy. What proof can be offered 
in substantiation of this assertion ; and is anything 
known as to who may have been the composer or 
composers of the other Psalms ? ANGLICAN. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Drawine sy FLaxmax.—Many years ago I pur- 
chased, at the sale of the art collections of a niece 
of John Flaxman, R. A., two water-colour drawings 
once belonging to that sculptor. His friend Henry 
Howard, R.A., painted one of them in illustration 
of a passage in ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ IL. ii., 
“ And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
to hear the sea-maid’s music”; whilst Flaxman 

inted the exquisite companion picture, on the 

of which he wrote, “I'll call down fairies 
from the moon to please her with their gambols.” 
I am told by a distinguished authority that the 
latter drawing is probably unique, since Flaxman, 
however great with pencil and chisel, very seldom 
worked with water colours. I invite the opinions 
of experts regarding this statement, and I solicit 
the source of the quotation. G. H. W. 


Tixtrne.—In the horse armoury of the Tower 
of London the small plaster group of the encounter 
between the Duke of Clarence, > a V.’s brother, 
and Gavin de Fontaine, represents each knight 
holding his lance’s butt on the right side of his 
horse, and the lance across the horse’s neck, so 
that the point is on the horse’s left side. Is this 
correct, or an artist’s licence ? THORNFIELD. 


Eart or Detoraive.—Who was the Earl of 
Deloraine, who died in England in 172-? What 
regiment did he command, and in what service ? 

RB. P. 8. 
_Ciement or Crements.—Where should I be 
likely to get information as to the ancestry of a 
family named Clement, or Clements, which settled 


in the county Cavan during the Protectorate? One 
of the original settlers (Abraham Clement, a 
Licensed Adventurer in 1653) is described as “late 
of Coventry.” Answers can be sent direct to 
T. H. Fay. 
Faybrook, Cootehill, co. Cavan. 


Brownine Querres.—What church is referred 
to in Browning’s poem ‘ Dis aliter Visum,’ and 
what is the “ votive frigate” of verse 9? 

Why does the dying bishop in Browning’s poem 
‘The Bishop orders his Tomb at St. Praxed’s 
Church’ command in the closing lines— 

Fewer tapers there, 

But in a row? 
Is there any special significance in placing tapers 
in a row? 

In verse 9 of Browning’s poem ‘ The Worst of 
It,’ what is the reference in the concluding lines— 

She graced now 
Beyond all saints, as themselves aver ? 
A. R. R. 


Frenca Booxs or Days, &c.—Most of your 
antiquarian readers know Hone’s ‘ Every-Day 
Book,’ Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ and Forster's 
‘ Perennial Calendar. There are other books of the 
same kind in our language of less account. I am 
anxious to know whether there are any similar 
books in German, French, or Italian. If there be, 
a list of them in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ would be 
useful to others as well as to K. P. D. E 


‘Tgacninc or THE TweLve Apostizs.’—I 
see in some critical notes on St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians sundry references to 
newly-found ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’ 
Can you or your readers give me any information 
on the said book, publisher, price, editions, &c.? 

H. Cunuirre. 


Nomismatic.—Perhaps some of your numis- 
matic readers can account for the mixture of 
empire and republic on the silver coin descri 
below. Obv.: large head of Napoleon with laurel 
crown, “Napoleon Empereur” below the bust; 
rev.: “Republique Francaise. A. 1808,” and 
within a laurel wreath “5 Francs”; mint-mark 
cock ; round the rim is “ Dieu protége la France.” 
Napoleon was crowned as Emperor on Dee. 2, 1804, 
and it seems curious that ‘‘ Republique Frangaise” 
should have appeared on his coins after that date. 

H. W. Yous. 


Jous Harrison.—Can any of your readers tell 
me the ancestry or something about the descend- 
ants of Capt. John Harrison, Governor of Berthuda 
in 1622, and afterwards agent in Barbary? He 
had been a soldier in Ireland during Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and a servant of Prince Henry. His 
sister is mentioned in the State Papers as having & 
nephew Peter Harrison (perhaps son of John) and 
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a son-in-law Sir Jerome Lindsay. Was this John 
the same person as Sir John Harrison, a farmer of 
the revenues in the time of the Long Parliament, 
or Col. John Harrison, who was named as one of 
King Charles I.’s judges, but did not serve ? Who 
was the latter? as he related to the more 
distinguished General Thomas Harrison? 
Cuartzs P. Keira, 
$21, S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Beauty hour's sleep before eleven 
o'clock at night is called “the beauty sleep,” and 
to my knowledge the old-fashioned mother’s advice 
to her daughters was to get to bed before ten 
o'clock, so as to have the full benefit of “ the 
beauty sleep.” I shall be glad of references to this, 
whether prose or verse. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


to weer before midnight is so called in the West 


‘Ivannor.’—Can any one kindly inform me if 
anything is known of the Wardour manuscript, 
mentioned by Sir Walter Scott in his introduction 
to the novel, and from which he says he obtained 
his materials for the same? Before the novel 
appeared was there any tradition of a tournament 
having been held at Ashby-de-la-Zouch; and was 
there a castle there at that time ? 

Kyicut 


Rosert, Eart or Liypsey.—On p. 82, vol. v., 
of Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ in a list 
of portraits by Robert Van der Voerst, I 
find, ‘‘ Robert, Earl of Lindsey (from Geldorp, 
161, 16s.)”; and on the following page, “ Robert 
Bertie, Earl of Lindsey, laced sash over his 
armour, 1627, folio, 167. 16s.” Again, on p. 135 
of the same volume, ‘‘ Montague, Bertie, second 
Earl of Lindsey, by William Faithorne, from Van- 
dyke, 371. 16s.” Are any of these still extant ? 

LALIvs. 


Tae Duxe or following is 
ow - a leading article in the Daily News of 
r 22:— 
“Is it true that Wellington, when he was twitted with 
Irish origin, replied :—‘A man is not a horse because 
he happens to have been born in a atable’?” 
May I repeat the question in ‘N. & Q.’? 
Henry Geratp Hore. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Laue Curmyeys.—Petroleum was known, and 
even refined, long before it was used in lamps. A 
Frenchman is said to have spent years in vain 
endeavours to construct a lamp in which the new 
oil would burn without smoking. Accident helped 
him at last. Vexed by failure, he had drained his 
wine flask—a long-necked thin bottle, like oil- 

d set it down on the table so hard as to 
break the e bottom. He then chanced to catch 
it up and hold it over the flame of his smoking 


lamp. The smoke ceased, and he saw that what he 

sought was found. In what author can this story 

be read ? James D. Borer. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Sovrnwark M.P.s.—Francis Myngay, “of 
Southwark,” in 1624 till his election was found 
void March 2, 1624. He appears to have repre- 
sented Dunwich in 1601. 

George Moore, Esq., in 1661 till his decease 
circa March, 1665/6. 

Can Dr. Renpie oblige me with any informa- 
tion as to these? W. Pink. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Replies. 


‘THE TOWN MOUSE AND COUNTRY MOUSE, 
(7 §. viii. 127, 173, 234, 272, 316, 398.) 

So much has recently been written in ‘N. & Q.’ 
respecting that apparently rather obscure work 
the joint ‘Country Mouse and City Mouse’ of 
Prior and Montague, that I am induced to believe 
the following authentic, and hitherto unpublish 
account of its origin may be of some additio 
interest. It is borrowed from certain memoranda 
concerning Prior by Sir James Montague, yo 
brother to Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, 
and it forms part of the longer notes to a forth- 
coming selection from Prior’s ‘Poems’ in the 
‘*Parchment Library.” Sir James Montague’s 
memoranda are referred to by Joseph Warton in 
the first appendix to the second volume of his 
‘Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope’ 
(London: J. Dodsley, 1782, pp. 482-3). They 
were then in the possession of the Dowager 
Duchess of Portland, Edward Harley’s daughter, 
and the “noble, lovely, little Peggy” of Prior’s 
verse. The extract runs thus :— 

“Then his [Prior’s] coming to Cambridge [i.«., to St. 
John’s College] gave him a fresh opportunity of renew- 
ing his friendship with Mr, Montagu, who was afterwards 
Lord Halifax, but then only one of the fellows of — 
College, the neighbouring college to St. John’s, 
the first fruit of this intimacy was no less beneficial to 
the public than to themselves, for about this time came 
out the celebrated poem of the ‘Hind and Panther,’ 
written by Mr. Dryden, who had then professed himself 
of the Romish religion, and that poem being very much 
cried up for a masterpiece of that great poet, it created 
great dissatisfaction to all who opposed the bringing in 
of popery by King James, and it was the wish of many 
that the same should be answered by some ingenious 

en, but it is not certain that either Mr. Montagu or 
Mr. Prior at first resolved to undertake the doing it, but 
the book which came afterwards out by the name of the 
‘City Mouse, and Country Mouse,’ which was allowed by 
all persons to be the most effectual answer to that poem 
of Mr. Dryden’s, and which was composed by Mr. 
Montagu, and Mr. Prior jointly together, happened to 
owe its birth more to accident than design; for the 
‘ Hind and Panther,’ being at that time in everybody's 
hands, Mr. Prior accidentally came one morning to make 
Mr, Montagu a visit at his brother's chambers in the 
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Middle Temple, London, where the said Mr. Montagu 
lodged when he was in London, and the poem iying upon 
the table Mr. Montagu took it up, and read the first 
four lines in the poem of the ‘Hind and Panther,’ 
which are these : ‘ 

A milk white Hind immortal and unchanged 

Fed on the lawns, and o'er the forest ranged, 

Without unspotted, i ¢ within, 

She feared no danger for she knew no sin. 
Where stopping, he took notice how foolish it was to 
commend a four-footed beast for not being guilty of sin, 
and said the best way of answering that poem would be 
to ridicule it by telling Horace’s fable of the ‘City 
Mouse, and the Coun Mouse’ in the same manner, 
which being agreed to, Mr. Prior took the book out of 
Mr. Montagu’s hands, and in a short time after repeated 
the first four lines, which were after printed in the 
* City Mouse, and Country Mouse,’ viz. : 

A milk white mouse, immortal! and unchanged, 

Fed on soft cheese, and o’er the dairy ranged, 

Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger for she knew no gin. 
The repeating these lines set the company in laughter, 
and Mr. Montagu took up the pen by him, and wrote 
on @ loose piece of paper, and both of them making 
several essays to transverse, in like manner, other parts 
of the poem, gave a beginning to that work, which was 
afterwards published to the great satisfaction of many 
people, and though no name was set to the book yet it 
was quickly known who were the authors of it, and as 
the reputation Mr. Montagu got thereby was the founda- 
tion of his —. taken notice of, so it contributed not 
less to the credit of Mr. Prior, who became thereby 
reconciled to his first patron, the Earl of Dorset.” 


For the explanation of the last twelve words, 
not material to the present point, I must refer 
the reader to the revised account of Prior’s boy- 
hood in the introduction to the above-mentioned 
selection. I have called the extract an authentic 
account, because I doubt if it could well be more 
trustworthy. Sir James Montague was Prior’s 
schoolfellow at Westminster and his life-long 
friend ; he was also Charles Montague’s brother, 
and had therefore the strongest reasons for being 
scrupulously just to both parties. The exact title 
of the book, a copy of which lies before me, is, as 
it may perhaps be useful to repeat, “The Hind 
and the Panther transvers’d to the Story of the 
Country Mouse and the City Mouse. Much 
Malice mingled with a little Wit. Hind. Pan. 
Nee vult Panthera domari. Que Genus. London: 
Printed for W. Davis, mpcuxxxvu.” It is a 
quarto of twenty-eight pages, not including title, 
and preface of four unnumbered pages. The pre- 
cise part taken by each of its two authors in its 
production can now never be ascertained, although 
tradition persists in giving the major honours to 
Prior. On the other hand, the author of the 
* Memoirs of the Life of Charles Montague, late 
Earl of Halifax, &.,’ published by Curll in 1715, 
says (p. 11) that Montague “ wrote the Preface 
entirely.” It may be added that parts of the 
‘Country Mouse and the City Mouse’ were 
printed in Carll’s spurious Prior of 1707, under 
the title of “Some Passages of Mr. Dryden’s ‘Hind 


and Panther,’ Burlesqued, or Varied,” and that 
Prior admitted his coauthorship as late as 1720, 
in the paper which he drew up in that |year for 
Jacob’s ‘Fives of the English Poets.’ 

Austin Dosson. 


Prior certainly wrote a short poem, entitled 
‘The Mice.’ It was inscribed “To Mr. Adrian 
Drift, 1708,” and may be found in Prior’s ‘ Works’ 
in “ The British Poets,” vii. 505. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Pratonic Year §, viii. 304).—The mystery 
of the so-called Platonic year can scarcely be con- 
sidered solved by assertions as to what it cannot 
be. Proclus, in his treatise ‘De Sphera,’ cap. i, 
ascribes to the Chaldeans the opinion that in the 

at plane riod the universe experiences an 
ademas bey Aristotle also refers to a period 
which he terms a great year, during the winter, 
or winters, of which the earth suffered from a 
cataclysmos, and during the summers an ecpyrosis 
occurred. Itis probable that these writers referred 
to the same fact or belief. 

It is popularly believed that Hipparchus was the 
first person who noticed the precession of the equi- 
noxes. His records are the earliest which we pos- 
sess; but to conclude that no person had observed 
the fact previous to Hipparchus is assuming rather 
too much. 

The designer of the great pyramid of Jeezeh was 
undoubtedly an able astronomer so far as observa- 
tion went, and it seems unlikely that during four 
thousand years at least all other observers had 
failed to notice that the vernal equinox was ad- 
vancing along the zodiac. That this want of ob- 
servation should exist among a people who watched 
for the rising of certain stars in order to judge 
when the Nile would overflow appears at least 
unlikely. 

Another somewhat interesting fact is that Isis, the 
great mother-goddess, was the genitrix of two, viz., 
Horus and Harmachis, and this seems to point to 
twins. The sphinx is styled Harmachis on monu- 
ments contemporary with Khufa. 

The first appearance of the bull (Taurus) as & 
symbol on monuments is at about 4000 B.c., du: 
the reign of Kaka, the second king of the seco 
dynasty. There appears to have been no sign of 
the ram (Aries) until the time of the twelfth 
dynasty. It does not, therefore, seem oS con- 
clusively proved that neither Egyptian, Chaldean, 
or other astronomers knew anything about the pre- 
cession until the date of Hipparchus. 

When in India I was told by a Brahman who 
was well acquainted with astronomy that the fact 
of the precession had been known in India during 
many thousands of years ; and he also stated that 
it was known that the rate of the precession was 
not uniform, a geometrical fact which some modern 
theorists appear to have overlooked. 
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The statement of Proclus that during the great 

etary period the universe experiences an entire 

revolution is a correct definition of the appearance 
of the precession. 

Modern critics jump somewhat hastily to con- 
clusions. Thus it has Sant stated that 
“with it [¢. ¢., the great year] was connected the absurd 
idea that all the events of the previous period would in 
a new one be re-enacted in the same order.” 

If it were stated that there is a period of about 
365} solar days, termed a year, and during the 
next year all the events of the previous year will 
be enacted, it would be only reasonable to con- 
clade that, as astronomy was the subject referred 
to, this statement meant that spring followed 
winter, summer followed spring, autumn followed 
summer, &c., during one year just as had been the 
case in the previous year. If we jumped at the 
conclusion that this re-enacting of events meant 
that the Whitechapel murders, the naval review, 
or the death of the King of Portugal would again 
occur each year, the term “absurd” would be 
appropriate, but not quite in the direction that 
the users of this term intended it to apply. 

The period during which an entire revolution of 
the seasons has been asserted to occur, viz., 25,868 
years, is based on a geometrical error. The period 
is about 31,682 years, during which very great 
changes of climate occur. The details connected 
with this subject may be found in chap. vii. of my 
late work ‘Thirty Thousand Years of the Earth’s 
Past History’ (Chapman & Hall). 

It would perhaps be more prudent to examine 
this question a little more closely and accurately 
before assuming that the Platonic year refers to 
“something” which cannot be something else. 

A. W. Drarsox, Major-General. 

Southsea. 


A. Wetsy Puein viii. 405).—I was 
much surprised and pained at the publication of a 
letter by my father in your issue of the 23rd inst., 
and I write, for the information of those who may 
have seen it, to say that all who knew my father 
and were acquainted with his last illness knew 
that they were not his real sentiments, and if his 
state of health had been different such a letter 
would never have been written. As the letter was 
sent to a private person, I am all the more sur- 
prised that it was ever made public. I shall feel 
obliged if you will publish this letter in your next 
issue. Peter Pavut Puain, K.S.S. 

[We print this in compliance with Mr. Pugin’s wish, 
but - ” see in what respect its publication was un- 

e. 


Penny Lanp (7 §, viii. 58, 308).—Let me refer 
Mr. THompson to one who has become our highest 
authority on the early history of our land, viz., 
Mr. Skene, who, in ‘Celtic Scotland’ (vol. iii. 
P. 223 et seq.), enters very fully into the old land 


measurements. It would occupy too much space 
to give full extract ; but the learned writer points 
out that the practice varied in the east and west 
of Scotland—that in the east proceeding by the 
denominations of davochs, ploughgates, and ox- 
gangs (1 davoch=4 ploughgates, 1 ploughgate=8 
oxgangs) ; that in the west of davochs and penny 
lands. Further, in the west the davoch is called 
a tirung, or ounce land ——- terra), each tirung 
containing twenty penny lands. . 

The know to have consisted of 
104 acres, though that measurement seems to have 
varied, as we read in the ‘ Antiquities of Aberdeen 
and Banff’ (vol. iv. p. 690) of dimidia carucata, or 
half ploughgate, containing “ quater xx acras cum 
copta vii acras et communi pastura.” Taking it, 
however, at 104 acres, that would give the davoch 
416 acres, and as the davoch in the west contained 
20 penny lands, each penny land would measure 
about 20¢ acres. 

The overlapping of the systems, the variety in 
the quality of land, and also the practice and 
nomenclature under Celt, Saxon, and Norseman, 
make it difficult to lay down a hard and fast rule 
for the extent of an ancient penny land; but 
Mr. Taompson must not suppose that the name 
originated in the rent of the land, but in the taxa- 
tion. Hersert MaxwELt. 


Is not this penny used as a prefix, from the 
Latin pannus, a rag or piece of cloth or clothing = 
something left as security, in another form pawn ? 

R. W. Hackwoop. 


§. viii. 325).—This word, in 
the form foolosopher, is given in my ‘Supple- 
mentary English Glossary,’ with a quotation from 
Howell’s ‘Parly of Beasts,’ p. 54 (published 
1660) :— 

“Some of your philosophers (or foolosophers more 
properly) have had the faces to affirm that we [women } 
were not of the same species with men.” 

Cf. Crazyologist, Futilitarian. 
T. Lewis O. Davies. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Tae Sryte or A Marquis(7* viii. 166, 237). 
—Without interfering in the discussion of “ Most 
Noble” versus “Most Honourable,” I may mention 
that Whitaker's Almanack, which presumably fol- 
lows the best authorities, gives as the “‘style” 
“The Most Hon. the Marquis of ——.” I trouble 
‘N. & Q with another query. Why has the old 
spelling of marquis, still followed by the almanac 
jast named and by the correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’” 
above referred to, been of late largely superseded 
by the spelling marquess? I believe I have seen the 
latter form used in the Times and other newspapers 
and periodicals ; besides which I have before mea 
passport granted to a British subject to travel on 
the Continent, which commences as follows: “We, 


Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoigne Cecil, Marquess 
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of Salisbury,” &. Why the change from marquis | 


to marquess? Whatreason? The old form seems 
to me preferable ; but is the new correct ? 

Geo. Jutian Harvey. 
Enfield. 

Faienps or S. viii. 387). 
—The bearer of the name Knox mentioned by 
Mr. R. G. Atrorp I remember to have seen at 
Weimar in 1827. I knew him slightly; in fact, I 
believe I was at school with him previously. He 
was living at Brighton in 1858; bat I was not 
aware he was a friend of Goethe. Taere were a 
great many other Englishmen at Weimar in 
1827-28, but I remember none of those your 
correspondent names. Gora. 


Calling Smith, was, of cou the patronymic of the 
Duchess of Beaufort.) 


Tae Princess Henrietta, Ducuess or Or- 
LEaANs (7" §. vii. 462 ; viii. 31, 133, 198, 352).— 
With reference to the name of the authoress of 
‘The Princesses of England,’ it may be remarked 
that it appears as follows in the ‘Dictionary of 
English Literature,’ by W. Davenport Adams :— 


“Green, Mre. M Anne Everett, miscellaneous 
writer (b. 1818), has written ‘ Lives of the Princesses of 
England’ (1849-55),”” 

Henry Geratp Hops, 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Jopictan Wuirrine S§. viii. 
287, 357).—In the churchwardens’ book of Mere 
is preserved a copy of an order of Quarter Sessions, 
held at Devizes April 9, in the third year of the 
— of King Charles II., from which I extract as 
ollows :— 


“This Court Takeing notice That the dayly concourse 
and greate increase of Rogues, vagabonds & sturdy 
Beggers is a greate grievance and annoyance to the 
Inhabitants of this County, And through the Niglegence 
or ignorance of those officers who have been intrusted in 
this Concerne. They are now grown soe insolent and 
p*sumptious, That they have oft by Threats and menaces 
extorted money and victualls from those who live in 
Houses far remoate from Neighbours whillest theire 
Husbands and servants have been employed abroad in 
management of theire Lawfull vocations. And have put 
the people in a greate consternation or feare, That they 
will fire theire houses, or steale theire goodes. The 
Consequences whereof may prove very dangerous if not 
ey pvented. Wherefore This Court takeing into 
theire serious Consideracon what reamodies may bee 
most properly applyed to these growing mischiefes doth 
order and Com’and all Chiefe Constables, pette Con- 
stables, Headboroughs, Tythingmen and all other officers 
herein concerned. That they doe fourthwith cause all 
the Lawes and Statutes heretofore made against Rogues, 
vagabonds and Sturdy Beggers wandering and idle p'sons 
to be put in Execucon and to that end it is hereby 
ordered. That all High Constables, Petty Constables, 
Tythingmen and other officers herein concerned shall 
win theire sev’all respective lymitts make privy search 
once every weeke (and oftner if need be) in all Ale 
houses, victualling houses, Barnes and other suspected 
places in the Night tyme for the app*hending and 


finding out of Rogues, vagabonds, Sturdy Beggars, 
wandring and idle persons. And they shall alsoe 
Appthend all such rogues &c. who traveill w forged 
and Counterfeit passes in the day tyme and all such 
persons as they shall soe app"hend in such search or shall 
take beginge, wandring or disordering themselves, The 
Constable, Headborough or Tythingman being assisted 
both the Minnister & some other of the pish, shall cause 
to be stripped naked from the middle upward, and to be 
openly whioged untill theire bodies bee bloody.” 

Then, after sixteen articles giving instructions 
to the various officers as to the carrying out of their 
duties, No. 17 defines them :— 

“17, And for the bett" Informacon of all officers and 
others who shalbe concerned in the Execucon of the 
said Lawes, what p’sons by the Lawes of this Realme 
are esteamed Rogues, vagsbonds and sturdy beggers. 
All p’sons calling themselves Schollers, goeing about 
beging. All Sea fragin men ptending Losses of theire 
Shipps or goodes on the Sea goeing about the Countrey 
beging. All idle p’sons goeing about in any Countrey 
either beging or useing any suttle Crafts, or unlawfull 
Games or Playes or feigning themselves to have know- 
ledge in Physiognomy, Palmistery or other like Crafty 
Sciance, or p"tending that they can tell Destinies, for- 
tunes or such other like fantasticall imaginacons. All 
p’sons that bee or utter themselves to bee Proctors, Pro- 
curers, Pattent Gatherers or Collectors for Goales, 
prisons or Hospitalle. All fencers, Bear Gards, Com* 
players of Enterludes and Minstrells wandring abrod. 
All Juglers, Tinkers, pedlers and Petty Chapmen 
wandring abroad. All wandring persons and Common 
Labourers being p’sons able in body Tossing [?}, Loyter- 
ing, refuseing to worke for such Reasonable wages as are 
taxed or comonly given in such p’tes where such p’sons 
doe or shall happen to dwell or abide, not haveing Live- 
ing otherwise to maintaine themselves. All p’sons 
deliv'd out of Goale that begg for theire fees or otherwise 
doe traveill begging. All such persons as shall wander 
abroad beging, p'tending Losses by fire or otherwise, 
All such persons wandring & p'tending themselves to bee 
Egyptians or wandring in the Habitt, forme or attire of 
Counterfeit Egypsians. All such p’sons as shall wander 
upp and Downe in the Countrey selling Glasses. All 
the aforesaid persons not being under the age of Seaven 
yeares are by the Law taken, deemed & adjudged to be 
rogues, vagabonds & sturdy beggars.” 

Tuomas Henry Baker. 

Mere Down, Mere, Wiltshire. 


An old man, now dead, told me that he remem- 
bered seeing a young woman perform penance in 
this church, and afterwards was whipped out of 
the parish at a cart’s tail. It was for incontinency. 
It took place within this century. There isa man 
living now in the parish who was put in the stocks 
for being drunk and disorderly on a Sunday morn- 
ing. The remains of the stocks are still apparent. 

E. Leaton 

Springthorpe Rectory. 

I have to thank your correspondents on this 
subject. I think they confirm the views which I 
expressed. As to Mr. Cooper’s ‘ History of the 
Rod,’ I read it some years ago, and it seemed to 
me a very unreliable work. Can any one tell me 
who the author was; or whether the title “ Rev. 
W. M. Cooper” is an assumed one? I 
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also be glad to know whether any similar work 
has been published in America or France. I 
doubt if Landor borrowed his language from any 
whipping which took place in America. 

As to whipping ladies, I doubt if any lady can 
be named who was whirped, whether judicially or 
non-judicially, in the United Kingdom during the 
last three hundred years, even if the lady’s age is 
taken as low as seventeen years. A Sczptic, 


Is the statement that the practice of whipping 
only ceased in 1817 by 1 rge IV., cap. 57, 
= correct? Query George III.? In 1863 

ogging was liberally applied to garroters. 

W. J. F. 

Dublin. 


‘Srraparota’ viii. 401).—To those 
whose curiosity concerning this amusing tale-teller 
will no doubt be awakened by the interesting note 
of Mr. Yarpuey, I would recommend the recent 
Paris edition (1882) of Jouaust, which, giving the 
translations as originally published of J. Louveau 
and P. de Larivey, is illustrated by fourteen etch- 
ings after J. Garnier, and rendered valuable by an 
“‘Avant-propos” by the erudite Gustave Brunet, 
in which are enumerated the numerous editions 
through which ‘ Straparola’ has , 

S. A. 


Bosstick (7" §, iv. 508, viii. 356, 412).—Not- 
withstanding the Rev. C. F. S. Warren’s advice, 
I fail to see a “reason on the surface” why a shil- 
ling should be an easier coin for the giver than a 
smaller one, and more acceptable to the receiver 
than a larger sum. Moreover, if the term bob is 
derivable from “bobstick,” I believe there is a 
deeper reason than a surface one fora shilling being 
regarded as a bribe. If, however, this derivation 
is not tenable, then it may be that bob comes from 
Robert, the slang for one shilling, which originated 
from the police rate started at one shilling by Sir 
Robert Peel’s Act for the organization of a police 
force for London (see Gypsey’s ‘Slang Dictionary,’ 
and Answers for Sept. 25, 1889). 

Sixes, 
50, Agate Road, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


The Rev. O, F. S. Warren is, I think, unfairly 
Sarcastic with reference to Mr. Sixes’s query 
about “ bobstick.” Ogilvie’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives 
under this head “ Bob, a shilling,” formerly “ Bob- 
stick” (slang), and also slang for an infantry sol- 
dier : as the “Light Bobs,” possibly from being 
enlisted with a shilling. Therefore I think in this 
case, at any rate, a shilling may be regarded as a 
bribe ©. R. T. 


Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 


Otp Joxes 1n New Dress (7* S. viii. 66, 136, 
296, 409).—I must say that when recently noticing 
& critical remark in ‘ N. & Q.’ I did not recognize 


authoress. I wrote “Mr. Busk,” which the Editor, 
in inserting my letter, very prepeny corrected to 
Miss Bosk. . J. FrrzParrick. 


Tipat Poenomenon 1x THE 

viii. 348).—Edmond Howes, in his continuation of 
Stow’s ‘Annals,’ records that on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1608, 
“when it should haue beene dead low water at London 
Bridge, quite contrary to course it was then high water ; 
and, presently, it ebbed almost halfe an houre, the quan- 
titie of a foote, and then sodainly it flowed againe almost 
two foote higher than it did before, and then ebbed 
agane vntill it came neere the right course, so as the 
next floud began, in a manner, as it should, and keep his 
due course in all respects as if there had beene no shift- 
ing, nor alteration of tydes. All this happened before 
twelue of the clocke in the forenoone, the weather being 
indifferent calme; and the sixt of February, the next 
yeere following, the Thames againe shifted tydes very 
strangely.” 

Another remarkable flow of the Thames occurred 
on February 4, 1641. The British Museum pos- 
sesses a tract with the following title :— 

A Strange Wonder, or the Citie’s Amazement, Being 
a Relation occasioned by a wonderful and vnusuall acci- 
dent, that happened in the River of Thames, Friday 
Feb. 4, 1641. There flowing Two Tydes at London 
Bridge, within the space of an houre and a halfe, the 
last coming with such violence and hideous noyse that it 
not onely affrighted, but even astonished above 500 
watermen that stood beholding it on both sides the 
Thames. Which latter Tyde rose sixe foote higher than 
the former Tyde had done, to the great admiration of all 
men. London, 1641, 

The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society for the year 1756 contain letters on the 
irregularities of the tides at Chatham, Sheerness 
Woolwich, and Deptford. At Sheerness it ebbed 
no more than two feet and a half for four hours 
after high water, when it flowed again for a few 
minutes, then ebbed again, but so little that at 
low water there were seven feet of water at the 
stern of the dock, being five feet more than was 
ever known to be. 
Maitland, in his ‘ History of London,’ states that 
on November 28, 1767, the tide ebbed and flowed 
at London Bridge and at Greenwich twice within 
an hour and a half, which is confirmed by a report 
in the Gazetteer of December 22. 
The following instances of the irregularity of the 
tides are given in Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates,’ 
but the authorities are not named, and I have been 
unable to trace them :— 
“Tt ebbed and flowed twice in three hours, 1658 ; 
again three times in four hours, 22 March, 1682 ; again 
twice in three hours, 24 November, 1777.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


It is recorded that in October, 1582, the tide 
ebbed and flowed thrice in one hour at Lyme, in 


the writer as Miss Rachel Busk, the accomplished 


Dorsetshire. I do not think that —_ ebbings 
and flowings are uncommon in the Thames, having 
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myself noticed the phenomenon whilst making 
tidal observations off Barking Creek in 1846-7, 
and on more than one occasion. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Doren Rervcers (7" §. viii. 327).—A good 
deal of information can doubtless be obtained by a 
search in the library of the Dutch Church of 
Austin Friars, now in the custody of the Librarian 
of the Guildhall. Epwarp Smra. 


Van should apply to the Huguenot Society. 
Major Lambert, of 10, Coventry Street, Hay- 
market, will do all needful in the way of intro- 
duction. A. H. 


As a lineal descendant of one of these refugees, 
I am interested in this subject, and would be 
glad if Van would write to me direct. Some time 
since, when visiting Sandwich, I endeavoured, 
without success, to trace the names of those land- 
ing there. I believe my ancestor arrived about 
1568, for very soon after we find the family of 
Unwin settled in Essex in the neighbourhood of 
Castle Heddingham, a Richard Unwin purchasing 
a manor hard by in 1576. Georce Unwin. 

Chilworth, Guildford. 


Tract Mors’ (7 S. viii. 88, 298).— 
May I make one correction? The tract was 
ublished in or about the year 1841. Cardinal 
ewman acknowledges it gracefully and grate- 
fully in his ‘ Apologia,’ p. 91, ed. 1882. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
_Rosxty’s ‘ Poms’ §, viii. 168, 319).—Rus- 
kin was an earlier contributor to this serial than 
in the volume which Mr. Bucktey mentions. I 
have only a few volumes, but these contain poems 
by him. In the volume for 1839 there is a ‘ Scy- 
thian Banquet Song,’ Pp. 25-39, by J. R., of Ch. 
Ch. ; ‘Aristodemus at Platzwa,’ pp. 140-142. Vol. 
for 1840 :—‘ The Scythian Guest,’ pp. 52-60 ; ‘The 
Broken Chain,’ parts i. ii., pp. 137-154. Vol. for 
1841:—‘* The Two Paths,’ pp. 73-4 ; ‘The Broken 
Chain,’ part iii., pp. 111-119. Vol. for 1842 :— 
‘The Last Song of Arion,’ pp. 48-56; ‘The Hills of 
Carrara,’ pp. 178-180 ; ‘The Broken Chain,’ part 
iv., pp. 359-374. Ep. MarsHA.t. 


Frexcu Purases (7 §. viii. 307, 356).—I 
would refer Mr. Boucurer to the valuable book 
of Charles Rozan, ‘ Petites Ignorances de la Con- 
versation,’ Paris, P. Ducrocq (no year), of which 
I have the tenth edition before me. Charabia is 
not so young as Mr. Boucarer supposes. I find 
it in Barré, ‘Complément du Dictionnaire de 
lAcadémie Francaise’ Bruxelles, 1843. Since a 
= edition of this work, which I have not at 
1and, appeared in Paris four years before, it is 
mo 4 that charabia dates at least so far back as 


War Sones Barrie Criss S. viii. 

307).—In the London or Gentleman's Magazine 

for January, 1757, there is a war song, with music, 

entitled ‘The British Bucks,’ “The words and 

musick by a true Briton.” No author's name is 

given, but it has a good martial ring about it, and 

though not a sea song, it may possibly be a pro- 

duction of Charles Dibdin. 

Now rise my soul and tune thy voice to sing, 

Rejoice to serve thy country and thy king ; 

May every Briton glow with martial fire, 

Honour and glory is my sole desire. 

Britons, strike home! Let hand and heart apace 

Revenge pursue the ambitious Gallic race ; 

Your country ’s bleeding, and on sea and shore 

Wrongs in abundance wound her more and more. 

Fight and record, be to each other true « 

Yourselves alone can Frenchmen still subdue. 

In Druid strains, then, shall sweet echo raise 

Songs ever sounding in Britannia’s praise. 

Edward the Third, her darling favourite son, 

He conquered France, tho’ they were ten to one ; 

Strike now like Edward, you ‘ll proud Lewis tame, 

And make him tremble at great George's name. 
Josera Bearp. 


Daring the French and German war a shilling 
book was published, I think by Boosey, of the 
war songs of those countries. 

For the fourteenth century, Froissart’s ‘ Chro- 
nicles’ are a mine of wealth for such subjects; the 
French, Spanish, and Burgundian cris de guerre 
are given as well as the English. 

-Monstrelet’s ‘Chronicles’ continue this period, 
and I think that Mrs. Bury Palliser’s book on 
‘Badges’ gives many of the more well-known 
battle cries, B. Fiorence Scarvett. 


Sir Walter Scott wrote the ‘War Song of the 
Edinburgh Light Dragoons’ when he served as a 
quartermaster in the Yeomanry Cavalry, and fought 
the battle of Cross Causeway and the affair of 
Moredun Hill. The words of that song are pro- 
bably to be found in some edition of his complete 
works. I know nothing about the tune. The 
French ‘ Marseillaise’ and, no doubt, many other 
war songs are to be had, words and tunes, at 
Durand & Schcenewerk’s, 4, Place de la Madeleine, 
Paris, or correct information will be given about 
by this firm. DwnaRGEL. 

aris, 


Does Lavra Suita know Blake’s ‘ War Song’ 
(p. 72, ed. Pickering, 1874)? One line is false in 
theology, but this may be well put aside; and 
otherwise I think nothing grander or nobler of the 
kind ever was or can be written. 

C. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

See Dielitz’s ‘ Wahl- und Denkspriiche, Feld- 
geschreie, Losungen, Schlacht- und Volksrufe, 


A. Fets. 


besonders des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit.’ 
L. K. 
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“Tarry was WeEtsHMan” (7" §, viii. 329). 
—Surely A. C.’s version of the familiar nursery 
rhyme is deficient in the middle stanza! May I 
supply it, with an attempt to render it in the same 
language and metre ?— 

I went to Taffy’s house, 

Taffy wasn’t at home; 

Taffy came to my house, 

And stole a mutton bone. 

Tadiov 767’ eis Sopov 
od Kat’ olxov Taduos iv, 
6 yap mpds olkév pov 
ois dareov. 

The omission of the second stanza leaves the 
presence of the weapon with which Taffy’s head 
was broken unaccounted for, and robs the tale of 
the poetical justice children always —— <" 


At the end of a book of stories called ‘ The 
Child’s Own Book’ there were some poetry and 
nursery-rhymes. Amongst the latter was “ Taffy 
was a Welshman.” The writer had this book in 
1841; but what the date is I cannot tell, as only 

B 


the poetic part is in my possession. A. B. 


Gipson anpD THE ALExANDRIAN Lisrary (7% 
8. viii. 322).—Mr. Brrcn says that “the time has 
come when it should be definitely settled” whether 
the story of the burning of the Alexandrian Library 
by the Moslems “is true or false.” Mr. Biron 
might have gone further, and have said that the 
question has been already settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all historical students. 

Some important additions have recently been 
made to the excellent criticisms of Gibbon, which 
I should be glad to be allowed to put on record in 
the pages of ‘ N. & 

The question has been ably discussed by Prof. 
Krehl in a paper read in 1878 before the Congress 
of Orientalists at their Florence meeting, and pub- 
lished in the Transactions, and in Matter’s 
‘ Histoire de I'Ecole d’Alexandrie.’ These writers 
have not only proved that there was no library in 
existence at Alexandria when it was taken by 
Awmru, but they have also accounted for the origin 
of the legend. 

There were two libraries at Alexandria, that of 
the Bruchium and that of the Serapeum. The 
first, which was the famous library of the Ptolemies, 
the library of Alexandria, stood by the water's 
edge, and accidentally caught fire and was con- 
sumed when the fleet of Julius Cesar was burnt in 
the harbour. If any books escaped, or were sub- 
sequently replaced, they must have perished when 
the whole Bruchium quarter of the city was burnt 
by Aurelian. 

As for the smaller library in the Serapeun, it 
was pillaged or destroyed by that “ bold bad man” 
Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria. Orosius, a 
contemporary writer, himself saw the empty 


shelves when he visited Alexandria, and blushes 
when he records the spectacle of desolation which 
he beheld. The Serapeum itself, in which the 
books had been stored, was afterwards razed to 
the ground by order of the Emperor Theodosius, 
when any stray volumes that may have escaped 
were pillaged by the populace or sent to Con- 
stantinople. 

It is, therefore, a well-established fact that both 
the libraries had been destroyed before the city 
was captured by the Arabs. 

All the writers who give the legend of the de- 
struction of the library by the Moslems are late 
and untrustworthy, while the contemporary and 
trustworthy writers are wholly silent on the sub- 
ject. Evutychius, a scholar, who was himself Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, describes, in his ‘ History’ 
the taking of Alexandria by the Moslems, but 
makes no mention of the destruction of any library. 
Eutychius, as Prof. Krehl well says, was “a scholar 
for whom the loss of the library, if it did really 
exist at the time, would have been a sad and piti- 
able event.” Amru, in the letter to Omar in 
which he describes the capture of the city, men- 
tions the palaces, the baths, and the theatres, but 
says nothing of the library. 

The legend first appears in a book of travellers’ 
tales by Abd-al-Latif, who wrote 500 years after 
the supposed event. How far Abd-al-Latif is a 
trustworthy authority may be gathered from the 
fact that in the same sentence in which he de- 
scribes the destruction of the library he says that 
the building was erected by Alexander the Great, 
and that Aristotle lectured at Alexandria; both of 
which statements we know to be erroneous. Aris- 
totle never was in Alexandria, and the library was 
founded by Ptolemy I., and not by Alexander. 
Abd-al-Latif is, therefore, a writer of no authority, 
and he is plainly merely retailing the gossip of his 
dragoman as to events as remote from his days as 
the insurrection of Wat Tyler or the battle of Agin- 
court from our own time. The historical value of 
Abd-al-Latif’s gossip is neither more nor less than 
would be an account of the Hundred Years’ War 
derived from an American tourist’s recollections 
of the beefeaters’ comments on the armour in the 
Tower. The Black Prince and Prince Hal, Cressy 
and Agincourt, would be jumbled together, just as 
Abd-al-Latif jumbles up his Alexandrian history. 

A hundred years after Abd-al-Latif, 600 years 
after the supposed event, the story is said to be 
recorded in a history written by Abulfaragius, a 
Christian bishop, who lived on the confines of 
Media. But it now appears that the story is not 
found in the original work written by Abulfaragius, 
which was in Syriac, but is only found in a later 
Arabic translation of uncertain date, into which it 
may have been copied from Abd-al-Latif. 

The source of the story seems to be a statement 
by Ibn-Khaldoun, who wrote 460 years later than 
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Eatychius. Ibn-Khaldoun says that the Moslems 
burnt a library, but where this library was he does 
not say. It is believed that Omar burnt a library, 
or libraries, somewhere in Persia, and Prof. Krehl 
conjectures, with great probability, that this refer- 
ence to the burning of an unknown library in an 
unknown place may have been localized by later 
legend at Alexandria, where it is as certain as 
anything of the kind can be that no library existed 
when the city was taken by the Moslems. Thus 
the story is condemned as a mere fable by all the 
canons of historical criticism. 

I may -add that the question was thoroughly 
thrashed out in the St. James’s Gazetie and the 
Spectator in the months of May and June last 
year. That it should have now reappeared in the 
Edinburgh Review shows how hard such stories 
die. Isaac TaYtor. 

[Many replies are acknowledged. } 


Orper or tHe Saryt Esprit (7" §. viii. 307). 
—The Order of the Saint Esprit was the highest 
of the French monarchy, ranking nearly with our 
own Order of the Garter and that of the Golden 
Fleece. It is scarcely needful to add that no 
French king ever “ gave the cordon bleu to his 
cook”; and the suggestion that such an incident 
ever took _— is a mere invention to cover ignor- 
ance of the origin of the term cordon bleu as 
applied to a chef de cwisine :— 

“L’Ordre du Saint-Esprit institué Henri III. en 
1578.......n"6tait pas, comme tant qui sont 
venues depuis, un ordre banal auquel chacun pou- 
vait prétendre...... L’on n’était admissible en tout cas 
que si l’on avait au moins trois générations de noblesse 
paternelle......Le cordon bleu étant une distinction toute 
particuliére réservée 4 un petit nombre parmi ceux qui 
occupaient un rang trés-élevé dans la société, on prit 
Vhabitude de donner, par comparaison, le nom de cordon 
blew aux personnes d'un mérite supérieur: le cordon 
bleu d'un communauté c'est notre cordon bleu. Cette 
comparaison fit si bien son chemin qu’elle alla sans 
encombre jusqu’aé la cuisine; les célébrités dans l'art de 
Vatel et de Caréme étaient aussi des cordons bleus,”— 
* Petites Ignorances de la Conversation,’ par Charles 
Rozan, Paris, 8vo., s.d., pp. 247-8. 

In England we talk of the “blue ribbon” of 
the turf, but we can bardly fancy an educated 
Frenchman inquiring which English sovereign 
conferred the Order of the Garter on a jockey who 
won the Derby ! Joun Woopwarp. 


I extract the following from ‘The Art of Dining; 
or, Gastronomy and Gastronomers’ (London, 1852), 
an amusing treatise of which Abraham Hayward 
was the anonymous author. It will sufficiently 
explain to R. M. T. the origin of the expression, 
which does not apply to male cooks at all :— 

“Tt may consequently turn out no great hardship after 
all to be — to follow the advice given in the new 
*Almanach des Gourmands’ (of 1830) : ‘Si les gages 
d'un cuisinier, et surtout les habitudes de |’artiste, vous 
le rendent trop dispendieux, bornez-vous au cordon-bleu. 
Faites choix d’une cuisiniére active, propre,’ kc. This 


passage may suffice to confute the common error of sup- 
posing that cordon-bleu means a first-rate artist of either 
sex. In gastronomic language the term is exclusively 
applied to females, and the original cause of its being 
so applied was an involuntary and enthusiastic recog. 
nition of female merit by Louis XV. The confirmed 
opinion of the royal voluptuary was that it was morally 
and physically impossible for a woman to attain the 
highest pitch of perfection in the culinary art. Madame 
Dubarry, piqued by his frequent recurrence to this 
invidious theory, resolved to bring him over to a way of 
thinking more complimentary to her sex. She accord- 
ingly sought out the best cursiniére that France could 
produce, and gave her the minutest private instructions 
as to his Majesty's favourite dishes and peculiar tastes 
and caprices. If the story we are repeating be a lie, it 
is certainly a lie circumstantial, like the account of the 
duel in ‘ The School for Scandal,’ for tradition has 
handed down the exact menu of the supper prepared 
under the Dubarry’s supervision by her protégée. It 
comprised a coulis de faisan, les petites croustades de foie 
de lottes, le salmis de bécassines, le pain de volaille « la 
supréme, la wde au cresson, les belles écrevisses au 
vin de Sauterne, les bisquets de péches au noyau, and 
créme de cerneaux. The dessert consisted of some raisins 
dorés, a salade de fraises au marasquin, and some Rheims 
biscuits. Every dish prospered, and the enraptured 
monarch, instead of starting up, like Dryden's Alex- 
ander, and rushing out to fire the city, sank back in his 
chair with an ineffable feeling of languid beatitude, and, 
if Désaugier’s verses had existed at the time, would 
doubtless have sung :— 
A chaque mets que je touche 
Je me crois l'egal des dieux, 
Et ce que ne touche pas ma bouche 
Est devoré par mes yeux." 
*Who is this new cuisinier of yours?’ exclaimed the 
monarch, when this unparalleled succession of agreeable 
surprises was complete. ‘Let me know his name, and 
let him henceforth form part of our royal household,’ 
* Allons donc, la France!’ retorted the delighted ez- 
grisette. ‘Have I caught you at last? It is no cwisinier 
at all, but a cuisiniére ; and I d da recomp for 
her worthy both of her and of your Majesty. Your 
royal bounty has made my negro, Zamore, governor of 
Luciennes, and I cannot accept less than a cordon blew 
for my cuisiniére.’ There was probably nothing which 
the king (or the lady) would not bave granted at such « 
moment; but the name of the cuwisiniére was unfor- 
tunately not inscribed in the register of the order, and 
she has thus been cheated of her immortality.” 
Hersert Maxwett. 

[The extract given by Herpert MaxweEt1 is also 
sent by Mr. Joun CHuRcHILL Many other replies 
to the same purport as the foregoing are acknowledged.] 


Wuisxey (7" S. viii. 127).—The proper reply 
to your correspondent as to when whiskey was 
introduced into Scotland as a manufacture or 
beverage is something like the chapter on “Snakes 
in Ireland.” There never was, and is not now, 
such a thing as whiskey manufactured in Scotland, 
or even used as a beverage, except, perhaps, & 
small quantity of a compound imported from 
the Emerald Isle. That is whiskey with an «¢ 
Whisky without an ¢ is, I must admit, not un- 
known in Scotland ; but it is a popular delusion 
that whisky, the national curse, has been from 
time immemorial the national drink of Scotland. 
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That is not so. It is a comparatively modern 
innovation. On June 8, 1723, the Society of the 
Improvers in Agriculture was formed in Edin- 
burgh, the first of the kind in the United Kingdom. 
The Duke of Hamilton at its first meeting carried 
a resolution against the drinking of “foreign stuff,” 
“that thereby the distilling of our grain might be en- 
couraged, and the great sums annually sent to France for 
brandy (generally smuggled) might be kept at home,” 

From that time it became a point of honour to 
drink only home-made whisky, which, becoming 
popular by degrees, acquired the character of being 
pre-eminently “Scotch drink.” Beer or ale, how- 
ever—or, as it was called in the west and south- 
west of Scotland, “ yill”—was until then, and long 
after, the national drink of the common people, as 
claret was that of the upper classes. In eve 
family who have inherited the goods and chattels 
of their grandparents there is to this day a super- 
abundance of long, old-fashioned ale glasses, for 
drinking the strong Scotch ale in use during 
last century and the beginning of this, which 
was dealt round somewhat in the same way 
as to be in a most 

ingerly manner, about a quarter of a centu 

tall glasses that held more froth than 
else. In country gentlemen’s houses in the olden 
time, when a guest arrived he was met by the 
laird, who made him “ crack a nut,” that is, drink 
a silver-mounted cocoanut-shell full of claret, and 
during his stay he always found a hogshead of 
claret standing on tap in the hall, but whisky was 
not even dreamt of. Cottage gardens throughout 
Scotland were very frequently fenced in with the 
staves of old claret casks. Before the introduction 
of tea, ale was regularly drunk at breakfast and 
supper, as well as at dinner. In 1743 Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, Lord President of the Court 
of Session, waxed very wroth that “there are very 
few cobblers who do not now sit gravely down with 
their wives and families to tea, and the revenue 
has sunk in proportion as this villainous practice 
has grown,” and he points out that “this drug,” as 
he calls it, was so extensively smuggled as to be 
then obtainable at from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per pound, 
& moderate enough price even nowadays. In the 
Bacchanalian songs of the old Scotch poets before 
Burns ale and claret are constantly referred to, 
and even in Burns ale is quite as frequently men- 
— as whisky. The ale was frequently drunk 


The Nappy reeks wi’ mantling ream, 

An’ sheds a heart-inspiring steam, 
The beer was generally brewed at home, with the 
help of the brewster-wife, hence there were but 
few brewers, but a great many maltsters. It 
would be “a great day for Scotland” if the people 
would get back to the real national drinks, ale and 
claret, in place of whisky and champagne. 

J. B. Fremine. 


Temperance will find a note about an Irish 
chief, Richard MacRagnaill, or Reynolds, who 
died in 1405 from drinking too much whiskey 
(uisce-betha, usquebagh), in ‘Annals of Loch Cé,’ 
ii. 112. This is, I believe, the earliest known in- 
stance of the kind. He will find an early account 
of the process of distilling and the sovereign vir- 
tues of this “queen and mother of medicines” in 
the Red Book of Ossory, reported in the Historical 
MSS. Commissioners’ Tenth Report, app. part v. 
p. 254. He should also consult the Ulster Journal 
of Archeology, vi. 283, vii. 33. 

J. Hamitton 

Rochdale. 


Homan Learner (7 vii. 326, 433 ; viii. 
77, 131, 252, 353).— Many years ago I saw 


TY | amongst the curiosities preserved in the library at 


Trinity College, Cambridge, a portion of the skin 
of a man who had been hanged for the murder of 
his wife. It was white in colour, and apparently 
about an eighth of an inch in thickness; and in 
the same cabinet was a lock of the hair of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

The practice of ~~" must have been of 
the greatest antiquity. e read in Herodotus 
that King Cambyses slew and flayed Sisamnes, 
father of Otanes, and stretched his skin upon the 
judgment seat, “because that he, being of the 
number of the royal judges, had taken money to 
give an unrighteous sentence” (book v. c. 25). 
Rawlinson adds in a note :— 

“Tn later times the Persians seem to have flayed their 
criminals alive. Manes, the heretic, suffered this death 
(Suidas, in voc.), which was known as ‘the Persian 
punishment’ (Theodoret, ‘Adv. Her.,’ i. 26; Cyril, 
*Catech.,’ vii.). Mesabates, too, is said to have been 
flayed alive by Parysatis (Plut., ‘Artaxerx.’). Flaying 
was also an Assyrian practice. (See Botta’s ‘Monumens 
de Ninive,’ vol. ii. pl. 120, and Layard’s ‘Monuments of 
Nineveh,’ second series, pl. 47.)"—Vol. iii. p, 191. 

To come to more modern times, the legend runs 
that Zizka, the celebrated Bohemian general, who 
died in 1424, bequeathed his skin to be converted 
into leather for a drum, upon which a pas de charge 
might be beaten. Yet the story is worth men- 
tioning, as showing an instance of not coming quite 
to such base usages after death as described in 
‘ Hamlet,’ for it would have been anything but an 
ignoble use. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There is no doubt about human skin being 
found upon church doors; but the old tradition of 
its having been that of captured Danes has given 
place to the conviction that it is the skin of sacri- 
legious robbers. This seems to be proved by the 
undoubted piece of human skin nailed to the door 
of the Royal Treasure Chamber at Westminster 
Abbey. J.C. J. 


Mrs. Scaruerr has not verified her references, 
and so has confused two passages in Buckland. 
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His mention (i. 84) of skin on a church door relates 
no microscopical work of his own, but of others, 
and a longer account of this may be seen in Lord 
Braybrooke’s ‘ Pepys’s Diary,’ i. 167, Bohn’s ed., 
in a note on Pepys’s mention (April 10, 1661) of 
similar skin on a door of Rochester Cathedral ; 
also Appendix, iv. 330. Buckland’s microscopical 
work + the kind, which Mrs. Scaruerrt had in 
her head, was done on a skull from the crypt at 
Hythe, and he relates it at iv. 185. 
OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Taackerayana (7 §, viii. 265, 375).—I can 
settle any historic doubt as to the pronunciation of 
Deville, the craniologist, by the authority of the 
doubtless hasty, but much ill-treated, late Dr. 
Elliottson. The old doctor, who was almost as 
enthusiastic about phrenology as about mesmerism 
—he would have his laugh at his scientific opponents 
on the latter subject if he were living now—told me 
more than once that he believed he was in the 
same position relatively to some of his detractors 
as Deville declared himself to be: “They are 
conwinced, but they won’t awow it.” 

W. W. Lt. 


Lapy Penevore (7* §. vii. 347; 
431; viii. 110, 311).—I differ from your accom- 
— correspondent to this extent, that Lady 

enelope Devereux, as an earl’s daughter, acquired 
no higher distinction by marrying a baron, so she 
only became Lady Penelope Rich. But in second 
nuptials, when she married an earl, she became 
Penelope, Countess of Devonshire. A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Green §. viii. 367).—The follow- 
ing is an extract from ‘Old and New London,’ 
vol, vi. p. 325 :— 

“The derivation of the name of Walham Green is 
somewhat obscure and doubtful. Lysons and Faulkner 
say it is properly Wendon, the manor of Wendon being 
mentioned in a deed of conveyance in 1449; but it is 
also called in various old documents by the names of 
Wandon, Wansdon, Wansdown, and Wandham, It seems 
to have been first called by its present name about the 
end of the seventeenth century,” 

Mus Urpanvs. 


Citizen anv Toxoser (7" §. vii. 387, 454; viii. 
213, 356).—As Mr. Hore desires “any informa- 
tion” relative to the family of Del Tolhus, the 
following scrap may be of service. John Thoulouse, 
or, as often written, John Tolus, was Sheriff of 
London in 1543. He was a member of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, died in 1548, and was buried 
at St. Michael’s, Cornhill. I fear this is likely to 
make “ confusion worse confounded,” but, consider- 
ing the date, I am inclined to think he derived 
his name from his trade, rather than from his 
nationality. Joun J. Srocken. 

16, Montague Street, W.C. 


Muverat O1 8. viii. 367).—If there is no 
local source of supply of the “ oyly stones” men- 
tioned in the query, I would offer as a suggestion 
the likelihood of their being pieces of amber— 
which may have been washed out of the Baltic 
r similar resinous matter. Amber burns 
with a bright flame, and while burning emits a 
strong A * Science for All’ tells us that “ occa- 
sionally pieces of amber are cast upon the eastern 
shores of our own island” (vol. iv. p. 217), and 
these stray lumps would probably be more common 
in old times, J. F. Manseres, 

Liverpool. 

The beds of bituminous shale used as fuel, and 
called Kimmeridge coal, found near Kimmeridge, in 
the so-called Isle of Purbeck, are well known. See 
H. B. Woodward, ‘Geology of England and Wales, 
edit. 1887, p. 334, where also the dark cliffs, form- 
ing a striking feature in the cuzst scenery, are men- 
tioned. Woodcut of Kimeridge Bay on a 281, 
fig. 45. W. M. E. F. 

Most certainly rock oil exists in the Isle of Par- 
beck. M. P. will find information about it in books 
on geology under the head “ Kimmeridge Coal.” 
Mistress Fiennes’s “Sonidge” is Swanage. The coal 
is not found there, but at Kimmeridge, a village 
several miles distant. H. J. Movrz. 

Dorchester. 


The following is an extract from ‘A Royal War- 
ren ; or, Picturesque Rambles in the Isle of Pur- 
beck,’ by OC. E. Robinson, M.A., 1882 :— 

** Approaching Kimmeridge Bay on the side of the 
cliff is to be found an excavation or quarry of the bitu- 
minous Kimmeridge shale, which is used by the cot- 
tagers for fuel, and but for the peculiar smell, like that 
of melted guttapercha, which it emits when burning, 
might be sold in more distant markets.” 

Further information is given in the same interest- 
ing and artistic work on the attempt made to use 
the shale for gas-making and lamp oil. There is 
also information given regarding the so-called coal- 
money found in the district. 

The above book, which is a model of what a 
local work should be, was published by the London 
Typographic Etching Company. APPLEBY. 

Manchester. 

Possibly Celia Fiennes may have referred to 
Kimmeridge clay, which largely consists of bitu- 
minous matter, and is found near Swanage, in geo- 
logical proximity to Portland sand. 

I. C. Goutp. 

Loughton, 

The rock-oil in question is doubtless that which 
was formerly, if it is not still, obtained from the 
bituminous shale which is quarried from under the 
Kimmeridge clay at Kimmeridge, in the Isle of 
Purbeck, and known as Kimmeridge coal; the 
shale burns with a brilliant whitish flame. It has 


often, unfortunately for speculators, been attempted 
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to be brought to profitable use. Kimmeridge is 
not far from “Sonidge,” or Swanage as it is 7 
called. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
The Life of Alexander Pope. By William John Court- 
, M.A. (Murray.) 
Wire the ‘ Life of Pope,’ by Mr. Courthope, the new and 
standard edition of the poet by Messrs, Elwin and Court- 
hope is finished, Some difficulties have attended the 
compilation of a definitive edition of Pope, and the ‘ Life’ 
in particular, which forms vol. v. of the work, has long 
been anticipated. When now welcomed it proves, as was 
tobe expected, a careful and worthy piece of work. If it 
does not definitely settle the position of Pope in the 
poetic hierarchy, it is b that position will never, 
ly, be settled. It is essentially sound in judgment, 
and the verdict delivered will command respect. Occupy- 
ing, Mr. Courthope holds, “a central position between 
two fluctuating movements of English taste,” the clas- 
sical school was “‘ a protest against what has been rightly 
called the metaphysical school of the seventeenth cen- 
.” In a sense this, which is but a small portion of 
Mr. Courthope’s argument, is true. Between poets such 
as Donne, Cowley, and More, however, and Pope, stood 
Milton, who, though metaphysical in some few passages, 
substituted for the literature of allegory and conceit a 
new, Vigorous, imaginative, and exquisitely poetical style, 
as superior to that of Pope as Pope's style is to that of 
Ambrose Phillips. The general estimate that Pope can- 
not be placed in the eame rank with writers such as 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakspeare, and Milton will not 
be challenged. There is, however, another point,— 
whether Pope is a poet at all. This will bring us to 
questions of definition, and the matter will not be easily 
settled. With a few postulates Mr. Courthope’s decisions 
might be accepted. It is quite “just to remember 
that Pope was essentially” the verse-writer of his age. 
Mr. Courthope calls him its poet, and he was many 
things beside. So long, however, as men maintain the 
standard of imagination as shown in Aschylus, Shak- 
speare, and Milton, the power of bringing Nature into 
pathetic accord with human aspiration, and other 
lar gifts, as essential to the highest poetry, the claims 
of much of the most justly admired verse to rank as 
poetry may be disputed. 
No pains are taken to reconcile us to what was unjust, 
iteful,and malignant in the nature of Pope, and the 
Reeeshes, though necessarily the apologist for his sub- 
ject, takes a judicious estimate of a character in which 
romantic sensibility and a capacity for capriciously exer- 
cised generosity were at war with a morbid self-con- 
sciousness and an inordinate vanity. The picture of 
Pope’s life is animated, and his relations with those 
around him, notably with “ Martha and Teresa Blount,” 
are placed in a very fair light. Concerning Pope's 
1 with the dunces we would gladly hear more. 
Theobald and Dennis were almost dunces, and sufficient 
is, perhaps, said about them. Cibber, however, whom 
Pope—in defiance of justice, decency, and common sense 
—fraired to the chair of dulness, was no more of a dunce 
than Pope himeelf, and will live as long. Mr. Courtho 
indicates the sup cause or causes of quarrel, the 
chief among which is wholly inadequate to t for 
"a sustained malignity. It is probable that the ele- 
vation of Cibber to the laureateship, to which, indeed, so 
as poetry is concerned, he had no claim, was the real 
Teason why a man associated in Pope’s mind with uncom- 
fortable passages in life became antipathetic and detest- 


able. Anyhow, it deserves to be put on record that in the 
long session of posterity Cibber triumphed and Pope 
has been cast in damages. 

We congratulate Mr. Courthope on his well-executed 
task, and the joint editors upon the conclusion of their 
zealous and honourable labours. It will be long ere a 
new edition of Pope is required. The new matter in the 
present alone will render it indispensable. A long index 
accompanies the present volume. Large as it is, however, 
we would gladly see it larger. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer. Edited 
by William Michael Rossetti. (Cassell & Co.) 

Tue hope that from Mr. William Rossetti would be 
received the final and authoritative life of Dante 
Gabriel is not quite fulfilled. A large augmentation of 
our stock of knowledge results from the newly published 
volume, and the disposition of events and the arrange- 
ment of work give it something of the character of a 
biography. A biography none the less it is not, and the 
memoir and correspondence are yet to be awaited. A 
brother Mr. Rossetti holds is not the proper person to 
deal with a career such as that of Rossetti. His praise 
will be suspected of partiality, and his censure, even if 
extreme and pushed to the verge of captiousness, keeps 
the taint of consanguinity, Thus, though abundance of 
materials are within his range, he elects to supply a book 
of memoranda and of details, a collection of materials 
pour servir, rather than a consecutive record of incident 
and production. Events of the deepest interest are 
accordingly passed over in all but silence, What is sup- 
plied is a full account of Rossetti’s paintings, designs, and 
writings, supplemented by a tabular list of works of art 
and an index of writings. A special and an unexpected 
feature consists of a prose paraphrase of the ‘ House of 
Life,’ intended as an aid to those who have found that 
“ sonnet-sequence " difficult to be understood. 

Within the narrow limits assigned himeelf by the 
writer, the book is admirable. Especially lucid is the 
description of Rossetti’s triumph over the difficulties of 
bis art and advance to the position of a painter of highest 
rank, To a certain extent the story is financial, show- 
ing how his works advanced in price until his later 
compositions fetched very large amounts. A full record 
of his patrons is also kept, and the world is the richer 
for the knowledge of men, generally provincial end 
obscure, who had the nous to recognize the genius 
of the painter and then to acquire his early works. 
Of Rossetti's relations with Mr. Ruskina good account is 
also given. In the case of the writings the result is less 
satisfying, the circumstances under which the poems 
are written being passed over with discreet but aggra- 
vating reticence. So far as it goes the book is delightful. 
Unique in its class, it is well written and is a worthy 
memorial of its subject. None the less it renders all 
but imperative the execution of the work for which one 
must now look to Mr. Watts, the publication of the 
correspondence in which much that is most character- 
istic in the poet-painter is embraced, and the life which, 
frequently as phases of it have been exhibited, in ite 
fullness has never been shown. 


Sixty Folk Tales from exclusively Slavonic Sources. 
Translated, with brief Introduction and Notes, by 
A. H. Wratislaw, M.A, (Stock.) 

THE ever-increasing number of foik-lore students will 

find much to interest and amuse them in Mr. Wratislaw’s 

book. Slavonic folk-lore has as yet been only partially 
examined, and many mines of information which the Sla- 
vonians possess still remain to be explored. The contents 
of the present volume are arranged under three principal 
heads. Under‘ Western Slavonians’’ Mr. Wratislaw gives 
us Bohemian, Moravian, Hungarian-Slovenish, Upper and 
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Lower Lusatian, Kashubian, and Polish stories; under 
« Eastern Slavonians” we are introduced toWhite Russian 
and “Great” Russian stories, as well as to “Little” 
Russian stories from Galicia and from South Russia; 
and under “Southern Slavonians” are collected Bul- 

rian, Serbian, Croatian, and Illyrian-Slovenish stories, 

e should add that to each set of tales Mr, Wratislaw 
has prefixed a short introduction, containing some inter- 
se information concerning the dialects of the various 
tribes, 


Scott's Marmion. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by Thomas Bayne, (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
To the Clarendon Press Mr. Bayne has added a scholarly, 
valuable, and delightful edition of ‘Marmion.’ This is, 
indeed, a model in its way, The text is based upon Lock- 
hart’s edition of 1833. A preface supplies a very interest- 
ing account of Scott’s residence at Ashestiel, an essay on 
the composition of ‘ Marmion,’ a description of the cha- 
racteristics of the poem, and an account of the criticisms 
upon it. At the close are over a hundred pages of notes, 
the literary and antiquarian value of which cannot easily 
be over-estimated., These, indeed, brim with erudition 
of the most varied kind, and may absolutely be read and 
studied for their own sake, apart from the illumination 
they cast on the poem. 


Wayside Sketches. By F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. ) 
Diseases of Plants. By H. Marshall Ward, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.L.S, (Same publishers.) 
Time and Tide: a Romance of the Moon. By Sir Robert 
8. Ball, LL.D., F.R.S. (Same publishers. 
Toilers in the Sea, By M.C.Cooke,M.A.,LL.D. (Same 
publishers.) 
In these and similar works the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge gives to the world at a cheap price 
a series of works of unoppugnable authority. Science in 
its direct development and issues is not within our pro- 
vince. It is, however, pleasant to be able to announce 
the appearance of works so suitable for purposes of study 
or of tuition, bringing within reach of the solitary reader 
the latest discoveries and triumphs, and opening to the 
general public a land of enchantment that passes “ Hes- 
perian fables.” The same firm has issued some children's 
books, among which is a second series of The Zoo, by the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, illustrated by Harrison Weir. 


The Life of James Thompson (“ B. V."). With Selec- 
tions from his Letters and a Study of his Writings. 
By H. 8. Salt. (Reeves & Turner.) 

To all admirers of the verse of James Thompson this 

will prove a very delightful book. The author of ‘ The 

City of Dreadful Night’ was not a poet even of 

the second order; but he had a facility in composing a 

certain kind of verse, and be had something to say that 

to many among us seemed worth the saying. Mr. Salt 
never knew him, but he has nevertheless written a very 
fair biography of him. The portion that is devoted to 

Thompson's prose is by far the best part of the book, 

and will please even those who dispute his claim to rank 

asa poet. We question whether such a book was needed ; 
if it were, Mr. Salt bas done his best to make it attractive 
to others than those who admire James Thompson. 


Grettir the Outlaw, By 8. Baring Gould. (Blackie & 
Son.) 

Wiru his customary adroitness and capacity Mr. Baring 

Gould has given a rendering of the Saga of Grettir the 

Strong which is calculated to be generally popular, and 

which conveys pleasantly some out-of-the-way erudition, 


To the “ Falcon Series” of Shakspeare’s playsof Messrs. 
Rivingtons has been added the Second Part of Henry /V., 


edited by A. D. Innes, M.A. It has notes, glossary, and 
a history of the play, all excellent. ‘. . 

Dr. BrusHriep has reprinted in pamphlet form, with 
illustrations, from the Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association for the Adva t of Sci , &e., his 
paper on ‘The Birthplace of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ read 
at Tavistock in August last. It has great value, and 
opens out matters of much interest. 


Tue Clarendon Press will issue, in a limited edition 
and in a handsome form, “ Letters of Philip Dormer, 
Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, to his Godson and Suc- 
cessor. - Now first Edited from the Originals, with a 
Memoir, by the Earl of Carnarvon.” Of the 236 letters 
now brought to light only fourteen have been published 
and that in an imperfect form. 


AMotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes te 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


P. Maxwetu.—See 4t 8. i, 57, 209. Of the “ Bull 
and Gate ” Geo, Steevens says, in his edition of Shak- 
speare, “ It was originally (as I learn from the title-page 
of an old play) the Bullogne Gate, 7.¢., one of the Gates 
of Bullogne, designed perhaps as a compliment to 
Henry VIII., who took the place in 1544. The Bul- 
logne Mouth, now the Bull and Mouth, bad probably 
the same origin, ¢.¢., the Mouth of the Harbour of 
Bullogne.” See Cunningham's ‘Handbook to London,’ 
p. 88. This explanation is accepted in Larwood’s ‘ His- 
tory of Signboards,’ and Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable.’ 

J. B. 8. (“J. Garbett ”).—This is James Gar' 
1802-1879, Archd of Chichester and Professor 
Poetry at Oxford. ‘De Rei Poetice Idea,’ 1843, which 
you mention, consists of lectures delivered as Professor 
of Poetry. He also wrote ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ 1842; 
* Parochial Sermons,’ 1843-4; * Beatitudes of the Mount,’ 
1854, &c, Consult ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 


K, P. D, E.— 
A deal of fun, 
Like mourning coaches when the funeral’s done. 
Byron, ‘ Beppo,’ stanza xx. 

8. I. B. (“Nomony”).—Another form of nomin 
(pronounced ndminee, with accent on the first syllable 
a well-known North-Country phrase for a long 
It is probably derived from nomen. 

J. 8, M. (“Francis Quarles, ‘ Argalus et Parthenia,’ 
1621,” &c.)—No one can tell you the value of these 
unseen. Send them into a London sale-room, and you’ 
will learn. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BENNETT’S 


POEMS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 


Vol. I. 4to. boards, 2s.; or 2 Parts, 1s. each, 
[HE LARK : Ballads, and Recitations. 


by W. C. BEN 


214 Poems (174 by 169 Ameri and 


Poets, among whom are the foilowing :— 


Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 


Crossland, Mr. and Mrs. Newton. 


Dobson, Austin 

Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings. 
Dunphie, C. J. 

Ferguson, Sir Samuel 
Graves, — Percival. 


Harte, Bre’ 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. 


ladstone, M.P. | 


Leigh, Henry 8. 

Lennard, Horace. 
Locker-Lampson, Frederick. 
Locker, Arthur. 

Lowell, Hon. James Russell. 
Lushington 


Mackay, Dr. Charles. 
Martin, Sir Theodore, 
Meredith, George 
Marston, Dr. J. Westland. 


m. Mrs. 
Mrs. David. 
Pfeiffer, Mrs. Emily. 
Prowse, W. Jeffery. 
Rossetti, Miss Christina. 
Sawyer, William. 
Scott, Clement. 
Sims, George R. 
Stedman, Edmund Clarence. 


Vere, Aubrey de, 
Waugh, Edwin. 
Whittier, J. G, 
Yates, Edmund. 


Hart & Co. 22, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


SILVER FITTINGS, £5 5a, 
AND UPWARDS. 


ALLEN’S 


PORTMANTEAUS. 


37, STRAND, LONDON. 


STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 


OVERLAND TRUNKS, 


GLADSTONE BAGS, 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


PRIZE MEDALS FOR 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 


BRAND & CO,.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORK and GAME PIES; also 


MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 
8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New Edition, with several 
Hundred Illustrations, 

Vol. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVIL. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are Distinguished in Works of Art, By the late Ve 
Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, wi 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. AU- 
GUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. Forming the Seventeenth and 
Last Volume of Mr. *Baring-Gould’s * Lives of the Saints.’ 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; Marginal 
Notes and References; and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. Large 
post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 
firmation and Holy Communion, 245th Thousand. Cloth, 
6d.; or neatly bound, with gilt edges, ls. Large-Type 
Edition, cloth, 1s, 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Praise, and Prayer adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. 

It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d, ; Persian roan, 
6s. ; morocco, 9s. ; and in several other’ sizes, 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 


mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 

tive of Our Blessed Lord's ‘Life and Ministry. By the Rev. 

W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the 

bow of Bath and Wells. A New Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 
ith, 6s. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


Part I. Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
c Objections to Receiving it, 


Part IL An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD’S SUPPER, In Plain Language, 


By the Rev. W. H, RIDLEY, M.A. 


Price in cloth, 7d.; or on fine paper, ls. ; neatly bound in 
Persian roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


London: J. WarrakER, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


** Absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library."—Times. | 


** The magnum opus of our generation.”—Truth. 


Royal 8vo. price 15s. per Volume in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL “BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Twenty Volumes, have been a further Volume will be 
v issued Quarterly until the completion of the 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


This Edition comprises 16 Volumes, crown 8vo. 5s. each, and contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods 
of life, and a few Illustrations. ‘The Volumes can be had bound in Sets, or separately. 


Crown ovo. 

ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry 
WARD, *Miss Bretherton,’ &c. Crown Svo. or 

ROGERS and his CONTEMPORARIES. By 
P. W. CLAYDEN, Author of ‘The Early Life of Samuel Rogers,’ 
&o. 2 vols. large post Svo. 244. 

JESS. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of 
ons Mines,’ ‘She: a History of Adventure,” &c. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his 7 


Brother-in-Law, GEORGE C. BOMPAS. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 5a.; gilt 4, 

NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANI 
LIFE. By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. With Illustrations. 
Crown Syvo. 58. ; gilt edges, 6s. 

RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By John | 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Comprising: AGE of the DESPUTs. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo. lés. The KEVIVAL of LEARNING. 
Second Edition. Demy ‘vo. 16s. The FINE ARTs. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. 16s. ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. 
demy #yo. with The CATHOLIC REACTION. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 

SHAKS. PERE'S PREDECESSORS in the 
ENGLISH DRAMA. By JOHN ADDINGTON 8x MONDs. 
Demy 8vo. 168. 

SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By 
Dr. G. G. GEKVINU*, Professor at Heideibere. ‘Translated by 
F. BE. BUNNETTT. With Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL. 8vo. lia 


of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie 
2 Steel Portraits. Fourth Edition. Large 


HOURS ina “LIBRARY. By L Leslie Stephen. 


First and second Series. Crown 8vo. % 


The STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE, By George 


HENRY LEWES. Third Edition. Orown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry 
LEWES. Second Edition. Revised according to the Latest 
Documents. With Portrait. Svo. 16s. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM: being 


the Notes of a Naturalist. Edited by J. A. OWEN. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


‘The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches 


of Natural History, Poaching, and Rural Life. By RICHARD 
JEFFERIES. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘MORE T LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces 


for Public Reading. By PF. TURNER, Crown 8vo. 42 


TANTLER'S SISTER and other UNTRUTH- 
L STORIES: a Collection of Pieces written for Pubiic 
By EDWARD F. TURNER, Third Edition. Crows 


LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces for 
By EDWAKD F. TURNER. Fifth Editivu. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. First series. Croen 
Svo. 38. 6d. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


|AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett 
BROWNING. With Portrait. ‘twenty-second Edition. Crows 
8vo. 7. 6d. ; gilt edges, Se. 6d. 


‘A SELECTION from the POETICAL 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, 
aod ANNE BRONTE. Library Edition. 7 vols. each containing 
5 Liiustrations, large crown 8vo. 58. each. 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2¢. 6d. 
each, and the Pocket Edition, in 7 vols. each with Frontispiece, bouud 
in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, ls. 6d. per Volume. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS, Uniform Edi- 
fay ¥ 7 vols. each ns, 38. 6d. each, bound 
Pm Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 9s 6d. 


LEIGH HUNTS WORKS. 7 vols. feap. 


8vo. limp cloth, 9s. 6d. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 78. 6d, 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The STANDARD EDITION.—26 vols. large Svo. 10s. 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's 
Writings not before collected, with many additional Illustrations. 
The LIBKHARY EDITION. vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 
131. 13e. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*.* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each, 
The POPULAR EBetsen. —13 vols. crown Sto. with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; and 


in half-morocco, gilt, 5t. 10s 


Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


* The 
The ILLUSTRATED EDITION .—2 vols. bound in cloth, 4/. lls. ; or handsomely bound in half- 
rocco, 81. 8s. * The Volumes are sold separately, in o, 3s. 6d. each. 
The POCKET EDITION.—27 vols. in handsome Ebonized Case, 2/. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half- cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 64, each ; or in paper covers, 1s. each. 
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